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Qi ft Givers reach for the Canadian Superstar. 


It’s that time of year when a special gift is 
especially welcome. Why does Lord Calvert stand 
out as a gift? Super lightness, superb taste. 
If you’d like to give something special, move 
on up to Lord Calvert Canadian. 












J~ct us pray' tfiat strength and courage abundant fie cjiven 
to ad wfio workjvr a world of reason and understanding r 
tiiat the ijood tfiat dies in every'man’s heart may day fiy, 
day fie macjnidiedr tfiat men wild come to see more cfearfy 
not tfiat which divides them, fiut that which unites them t 
tfiat each hour may firiiuj us cfoser to a finad victory not 
of nation over nation, fiut of man - over his own evils and 
weaknesses t tfiat the true spirit of this Christmas Season — 
its joy its fieauty its hope, and afiove aff its afiidinij faith— 
may five amornj ust tfiat the fifessinijs of peace fie ours — 
the peace to fiuild and ijrow, to five in harmony'and sympa¬ 
thy with others, and to plan for the fiture with confdence. 


Q\ewyorklife [Insurance Company Ep 




THE ONLY THING 
IT HAS IN COMMON WITH 
OTHER 7-INCH TAPE DECKS 
IS THE SIZE OF ITS REELS. 


Pioneer's new RT-707 has a lot more in 
common with Today's most sophisticated I O-inch 
tape decks than it does with most 7-inch tape decks. 

Because unlike other 7-inch tape decks, the 
RT-707 isn't filled with 15 year old ideas. 

Take the drive system of the RT-707. 

Instead of the old fashioned belt-drive system, 
the RT-707 is driven by a far more accurate and 
efficient AC Servo direct-drive motor. This motor 
generates its own frequency to help correct even the 
slightest variation in tape speed. Which all but 
eliminates wow and flutter. And because it doesn't 
generate heat like the belt-driven "dinosaurs" it 
doesn't need a fan. So all you'll hear is music with a 
clarity and crispness not possible on any 7-inch, or 
many 10-inch tape decks. 

Our direct-drive system also makes pitch 
control possible. To help you regulate the speed of 
the tape and give you greater control over your 
recordings. 

With technology like this it shouldn't surprise 
you that our super-sensitive heads will deliver 


frequencies from ‘20 to 28,000 Hertz. And our 
pre-amp section is built to handle 30 decibels more 
than any other 7-inch tape deck without distorting. 

But great sound isn't everything. 

As you can see, the RT-707 is smaller and 
more compact than other tape decks. It's also 
rack-mountable. And unlike any other tape deck, it's 
stackable. So it'll fit right in with the rest of your 
components. 

But frankly, all the revolutionary thinking that 
went into the RT-707 wouldn't mean much if it 
weren't also built to fit comfortably into your 
budget. It is. 

See your Pioneer dealer for a closer look at 
this extraordinary 7-inch rape deck. 

We think you'll find the only things that the 
RT-707 has in common with other 7-inch tape decks 
is the size of the reels. 

And the size of 

the prlCe ' WE BRING IT BACK AUVE. 

C 1977 U S Pioneer f let Tronic v HS Otlord Drue Moonathie. Nev* lef-.c, 07074 
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LETTER IFIRQIM THE PUBLISHER 



People 
who have 
Important 
places to go 
for the holidays 
should dry 
dean now. 

Better watch out! The 
holidays will soon be here 0 
and you’ll want to look 
your very best. So now’s 
the time to bring in all 
your favorite party and 
dress-up clothes to your 
Martinizing dry cleaner. 
He’ll make sure your 
fashions are fresh and 
clean for all the impor¬ 
tant places you’ll go. 


The name in dry cleaning. 


The article that begins on page 84. The 
Good Fight—For 102 Years , was writ¬ 
ten by Kenny Moore, and is a remi¬ 
niscence of his grandfather, Fred 
Moore, who will be 102 years old on 
New Year’s Day. We think it fitting that 
his extraordinary life be recounted here 
by his gifted grandson, and fitting also 
that it be included in our year-end is¬ 
sue, which focuses on the participation 
by all manner of people in all manner 
of sports. Surely more than a century 
of robust living qualifies Fred Moore 
as our ultimate participant. 

Last fall, when word of the project 
went out. relatives rallied to the cause 
with anecdotes, each with his or her 
own favorite memory of Grandad. Ken¬ 
ny gathered these up, added his own 
memories and interviewed his grand¬ 
father to fill in the gaps. Then Kenny, 
the son, handed the finished piece to 
his father, Melvin. ‘‘I was a little hes¬ 
itant, having my father read something 
I'd written about his father," Kenny 
says, “but I certainly didn’t expect him 
to react the way he did.” 

“I was shocked,” says Melvin. “It 
really jerked me to my feet. That isn’t 
the way I see my father." 

Next. Kenny showed the story to his 
aunt, Vivian Bristow. She was “horri¬ 
fied! I never think of my dad in those 
terms—fighting in bars, moving from 


FRED MOORE: ON THE BALL AT 102 



place to place. I think of his strength 
of character, as well as his physical 
strength. And I'm a bit less critical of 
his poetry.” 

“After all, we had lived with Dad 
for a long time before Kenny knew 
him,” says Melvin. “Dad was 75 when 
they met.” Vivian agrees, adding, “Dur¬ 
ing the Depression, or when the mills 
went out. Dad would lose his job, but 
he always found work, and we felt se¬ 
cure. He could sell anything, and if he’d 
had an education, why, we’d all be 
wealthy today. I wanted Kenneth to 
write about that, and what a wonder¬ 
ful father he was to us all.” 

It was left to Kenny’s mother. Mar¬ 
ian, to point out that a grandfather and 
a grandson have a special relationship, 
unlike that of a parent and child. She 
sees Kenny’s view of her father-in-law 
as an adoring and gentle one, uncloud¬ 
ed by obligation or loyalty, and their re¬ 
lationship as an exclusive mutual ad¬ 
miration society. Here, Vivian concurs. 
“Dad follows Kenneth’s writing and 
running closely,” she says, noting Ken¬ 
ny's fifth-place finish in the recent Hon¬ 
olulu marathon. "When SI arrives. Dad 
looks first for an article by his beloved 
grandson. When he doesn’t find one, 
he’ll tell me, ‘Kenneth doesn’t have a 
piece this week. He’s going to be fired 
if he doesn’t start writing soon.’ ” 

At his wife’s insistence, Melvin read 
the story again and was persuaded of 
its merits. In turn, he persuaded his sis¬ 
ter of them, at which point it occurred 
to someone to ask Grandad himself 
what he thought of it all. 

“Well,” he said, “I was disappointed 
that David Falconer, who came to take 
my picture, couldn’t play pool.” An 
oversight for which we apologize. But 
the story? “A lot of foolishness," he pro¬ 
nounced. 

We respectfully disagree, and are 
sure that no one who comes to know 
this amazing man through the delicate 
and moving pen of his grandson would 
miss the opportunity to wish Fred 
Moore a very, very happy 102nd birth¬ 
day. 
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BASKETBALL HEATS UP! 

The dipsters are flying high. The big men are getting down—and 
getting tough. The coaches hope, the fans holler. . .and you know 
who's going to give it to you straight, up-close, inside, all pro. 
all college, the best-SPORTS ILLUSTRATED! It heats up 
right here every winter week with the best of basketball, 
alive and dunking, from pre-season to playoffs. 


THE BEST OF PBO 
AND COLLEGE BALL! 


SAVE 61%! 


Tear out the attached card right now—and at our 
low basic subscription rate of 49<t an issue—you’ll 
save 61% off the cover price of $1.25. Plus, you can 
choose your own term, from 30 issues to 100 and 
save over the long run or the short haul. Plus, if 
you make your move right now, you'll be getting 


You get 'em while they're happening—the 
showdowns, the psych-outs, the hot hands, 
the blowouts, the secret plans—they're all 
in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's major 
coverage of basketball 1979. Who'll 
rule the roost in the West? Who's 
getting tougher, deeper, faster in the 
Pros? You'll be there—catching the action, 
meeting the play makers, watching the small 
wonders take off . up. up and away to the 
Playoffs and the Championship Basketball 79 
is ready when you are—right now- 
in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Use the attached card to order! Or for fastest 
service, call toll-free 800 - 621-8200 
(in Illinois. 800-972-8302) 














YOU SEE YOUR NEW 
UNMN CARBIDE SEES 



SAFETY GLASS. 

The protective 
plastic interlayer, 
invented by Union 
Carbide, is made 
with our chemicals. 


We see a terrific challenge: to help build 
cars that increase safety and comfort, 
decrease pollutants, and above all, wring 
every possible mile out of every gallon of gas. 

Here are some of the hundreds of 
Union Carbide materials and processes 
that the automotive industry and car owners' 
are using 
to reach these 
important 
goals. Our ad¬ 
vanced technology in plastics and chemicals, 
gases, metals, carbon and other products 
is at work now in your new car. But thafs 
just the beginning. 

At Union Carbide, were helping to 
develop the car of the future... while 
conserving the resources needed to 
build and run it. 


EVEREADY BATTERIES 

and emergency lights have helped 
countless motorists out of tight spots. 


RADIO AND 
STEREO SYSTEMS 

and electronic controls use 
Union Carbide Kemet® 
solid tantalum capacitors as 
integral parts of their circuitry. 


STEEL PARTS 

are welded with our equip¬ 
ment. Our graphite elec¬ 
trodes and oxygen are used 
in steelmaking processes, 
and our alloys help make 
steel stronger and rust- 
resistant. 


TIRES 

are made with our chemicals 
and silicone lubricants. 


BODY PANELS 


GRILLE OPENING PANEL 


of space-age Thor- 

composites can 
cut weight, main¬ 
tain stiffness. 



of glass fiber and plastic is 
strong and light. Our 
additives improve both 
strength and looks. 


DRIVE SHAFT 




LEAF SPRINGS 

of Thomel carbon fiber com¬ 
posites can reduce weight and 
provide better handling. Thomel 
has excellent fatigue resistance. 


of Thomel carbon fiber composites 
can save pounds, reduce noise. 
Automakers are experimenting with 
Thomel; the aerospace industry is 
using it now. 








PRESTONE II 

anti-freeze helps protect 
against freez- 
ing, boil-overs, 
rust, corrosion. 


UNION CARBIDE REPRESENTATIVES 

like Account Manager Dick Good focus the technology of Union 
Carbide research centers on the needs of Detroit. Hundreds of 

our scientists and engineers are at 
work on stronger plastics and 
I ■ lighter foams, more useful carbon 

[ \ I IK fibers, longer-lasting paints and 

t m, m* f H Ilf protectants. 


SIMONIZ’WAXES ■■ 

give your car a deep-gloss 
shine. 


DEEP FOAM 
URETHANE SEATING 

is made using patented 
Union Carbide high- 
resilience foam chemicals. 
It’s lightweight—and 
luxuriously comfortable. 


ENERGY-ABSORBING BUMPERS 

use our urethane chemicals designed 
for production molding systems. They 
save pounds — and tempers. 


PAINTS 

made with our solvents add to your 
car’s looks... and longevity. 


POLYETHYLENE 
INSULATION 

protects the electrical 
system from 
moisture and tem¬ 
perature extremes. 


CARPETS 

are backed with frothed 
urethane foam made by 
our manfacturing system. 


CATALYTIC CONVERTER 

is made of stainless steel to resist 
corrosion. Our process is used to 
make 75 percent of the world’s 
stainless steel. 


ALUMINUM WHEELS 

and body parts are strengthened 
with Union Carbide alloys. 


WORKING WITH NATURE TODAY, 

FOR THE RESOURCES WE'LL NEED TOMORROW. 

Umor Carbide Corporation. 270 Park Anenue. Ne»Wrt. N.V. 10017 





HOW THE BELL SYSTEM 

OVERSEES 40 MILLION LONG DISTANCE CALLS A DAY. 
ON AN EASY DAY. 



Network Operation'Center, Redmimter, N« 



P.iri i>t the network -tatii' 
Kxird, where NO(.! personnel 
watch for possible jam-ups, 


You are looking at the Bell System’s Network 
Operations Center. Here, our technology and 
people work 24 hours a day to help your long 
distance calls go through quickly, effortlessly. 

When you make a long distance call, it has sev¬ 
eral different routes it can take, automatically. 

But sometimes traffic gets particularly heavy. We 
can get a bottleneck. 

That’s when the people of the Network Opera¬ 
tions Center move in. Using the most advanced Bell 
System computer technology, they re-route the traf¬ 
fic to get your call through. 

In round numbers, the Network Operations 
(.Center helps manage nearly 40 million calls, on a 
normal day. At busy times on busy days, the vol¬ 
ume surges even higher. 

So come Christmas or Mother’s Day, hurricane or 
high water, virtually every long distance call you 
make goes through quickly and easily. 

Thanks to all the people of the Bell System. 



No matter when you make your 
long distance call, the NCX 
stands ready to help it get 
through without a hitch. 


(^3) Bell System 


Keeping your communications system the best in the world. 








SCORECARD 

Edited by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


TENNIS, EVERYONE 

Professional tennis is the most fragment¬ 
ed and chaotic of sports. But perhaps not 
for long. Come January, the Men's In¬ 
ternational Professional Tennis Council 
will try to aim its members in a sensible 
direction. Good luck, MIPTC, both on 
the courts and, probably, in them. 

The MIPTC is now insisting that dur¬ 
ing the 35-week. 100-tournament Grand 
Prix circ&it, players must appear in a 
minimum of three tournaments worth 
$ 175,000 and up, as well as in three with 
nrize money of either $50,000 or $75,000. 
The purpose is to ensure that star play¬ 
ers will indeed play after people have 
bought tickets to watch them do just that. 

Every player will have to list, by pref¬ 
erence, 10 tournaments from each group¬ 
ing, and the Council says it will try to 
accommodate their wishes. During the 
35-week Grand Prix circuit, a player 
may miss three $175,000 events to play 
in round robins, TV tournaments or 
whatever, but if he misses a fourth $175,- 
000 event he will be suspended from 
four straight $ 175,000-plus Grand Prix 
events and will be subject to even more 
severe penalties. 

“The players can’t have the best of 
both worlds," says MIPTC Chairman 
Bob Briner. “They can’t say, ‘We want 
to play in the World Series, but we 
don’t want to go on the road in June 
and July.’ ” 

T TIME 

Each week the NBA press releases in¬ 
clude statistics covering nearly every 
phase of the game—minutes played, 
shots taken, rebounds grabbed, shots 
blocked, points scored, personal fouls 
committed, etc., etc.—but one important 
statistic is missing. Although technical 
fouls are considered to be of enough im¬ 
portance to be carried in box scores, they 
don’t make the weekly release. 

Harvey Pollack, the publicity director 
of the Philadelphia ’76ers, nobly, if un¬ 
officially. fills the gap by keeping track 
of T’s. According to Pollack, in each of 


the last two seasons Kevin Loughery, the 
coach of the New Jersey Nets, has led 
the league with 42 technicals. By com¬ 
parison. the Lakers’ Jerry West was a per¬ 
fect gentleman, being hit with none. 
Among the players, the 1977-78 leaders 
by position and total number of tech¬ 
nicals are Center Sam Lacey, Kansas City 
(13); Forward Maurice Lucas, Portland 
(12); and Guard Eric Money, then of De¬ 
troit (15). AJ Bianchi of Phoenix led the 
assistant coaches with nine. 

With one-third of this season over, it 
looks as if Loughery is a lock to break 
his own record, having already been hit 
with 23 technicals. Lacey, on the other 
hand, has only been assessed two T’s and 
his title appears in jeopardy. As of Dec. 
15, Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Jim Chones 
and John Gianelli lead the centers with 
five apiece; George McGinnis is tops 
among forwards with eight; and Charlie 
Scott is the worst-behaved guard, hav¬ 
ing been hit with seven T’s. 

MILESTONE 

Next May will mark the 25th anniversary 
of the historic race in Oxford, England, in 
which Roger Bannister became the first 
man to run the mile in less than four min¬ 
utes. Although more than a thousand 
sub-four-minute miles have been run 
since then, it still came as something of a 
shock when the AAU announced recent¬ 
ly that the new, lowered qualifying times 
for next June’s track and field champion¬ 
ships included 4:00.0 as the standard in 
the mile. If a runner hasn’t clocked a four- 
minute mile or the metric equivalent, he 
cannot enter the 1,500, which has re¬ 
placed the mile on the championship pro¬ 
gram in recent years. 

Thus in running, as in many other hu¬ 
man pursuits, what was once a pinnacle 
of achievement has become the mini¬ 
mum acceptable level of performance. 

BRAVE NEW LEAGUE 

Come April, a new Triple A baseball 
league, the Inter-American, will begin 
play. It was sanctioned two weeks ago 


by the National Association of Profes¬ 
sional Baseball, and franchises have been 
approved for Caracas, Maracaibo, Pan¬ 
ama City, Santo Domingo, San Juan and 
Miami. The two most interesting things 
about the Inter-American League are 
1) none of its clubs will be affiliated with 
a major league team, which means that 
players will have to be recruited and 
signed as free agents, and 2) the Miami 
Amigos are meant to appeal to that city’s 
vast Cuban population, currently esti¬ 
mated at 500,000. 

The Miami-Ft. Lauderdale area ranks 
10th in the nation in metropolitan pop¬ 
ulation but has never been considered a 
prime market for big league baseball. 
Should our relations with Cuba further 
improve, however, a franchise in Havana 
could quickly turn Miami into the best 
minor league franchise in the game. 

CHEWING OUT 

The Toledo Goaldiggers of the Interna¬ 
tional Hockey League were beating the 
Muskegon Mohawks 4-2 after the sec¬ 



ond period but Terrible Ted Garvin, their 
general manager-coach, was enraged be¬ 
cause his team was waltzing around in¬ 
stead of checking. 

“There’s too many guys in this dress¬ 
ing room with all their teeth and too 
many who aren't laying on the table in 
the training room getting stitches,” he 
roared. Whereupon he yanked out a den¬ 
ture plate containing 10 teeth and hurled 
it across the dressing room. 

“These are my teeth!" he screamed. 
“I lost them all playing junior hockey. 1 
don’t look bad and I eat well.” 

continued 
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Garvin later admitted he held his 
breath after tossing the plate. "When I 
saw those teeth flying through the air, I 
thought to myself. ‘Oh my God. what if 
they hit the floor and break?’ " 

Hut the plate was undamaged, and the 
Goaldiggers. figuring their coach’s bite 
was far worse than his bark, went out 
and scored five goals to win 9-2. Per¬ 
haps more gratifying to.Terrible Ted was 
the fact that the Goaldiggers got 37 min¬ 
utes in penalties in the final period com¬ 
pared to two minutes in the first two. 

GOOD RIDDANCE 

San Francisco's Candlestick Park was the 
scene last week of an odd sight: the re¬ 
moval of an artificial surface. Candlestick 
thus became the first stadium housing 
major league teams in both baseball and 
football to return to nature—almost. The 
new surface is called Prescription Athlet¬ 
ic Turf and, in essence, is grass growing 
in pure sand, which enhances drainage. 
When the AstroTurf was pul down in 
1970 it was one of the incentives that led 
the 49crs to move from Kezar Stadium 
into a refurbished Candlestick. The cost 
of installing the rug was $399,145, and it 
will cost an estimated $1,019,600 to con¬ 
vert to PAT, but it seems well worth it. 

While the baseball Giants didn’t seem 
to mind the AstroTurf, the football 49ers 
fought hard to get the stuff taken out be¬ 
cause too many serious injuries had oc¬ 
curred on it. For instance, Roman Ga¬ 
briel of the Rams and Monte Johnson of 
the Raiders suffered well-publicized con¬ 
cussions at Candlestick, and 49cr Wide 
Receiver Willie McGee had a double leg- 
break in 1976. 

It would be a blessing if more stadi¬ 
ums followed suit. Dr. Robert Kerlan, the 
renowned orthopedic surgeon who has 
specialized in treating athletes, was re¬ 
cently asked about artificial turf. ‘Tve 
grown to hate it,” he said. “I don't see 
how any doctor can like it. Basically, 
it’s an abrasive, hard surface and. in its 
present state, it’s a nightmare for both 
the athlete and doctor.” 

THE WAY THE COACH BOUNCES 

In the last year 15 NFL coaches were 
fired, eight baseball managers bit the 
dust, and NBA teams slam-dunked sev¬ 
en coaches. But a record for speed in fir¬ 
ing in a new league was set last week by 
the Women’s Professional Basketball 
League. 

George Nicodemus lasted just two ex¬ 


hibition games with the Iowa Cornets, 
oddly enough both of them victories. In 
preseason play the Cornets defeated the 
Chicago Hustle 114-105 and 101-100. 
but last week Iowa management claimed 
Nicodemus was lazy and not working the 
"girls" hard enough. General Manager 
Rod Lein took over and Nicodemus was 
unemployed—for all of 48 hours. 

Because in Milwaukee events were oc¬ 
curring at an equally startling pace. In 
the WPBL's first game, Chicago beat the 
Milwaukee Does 92-87. The Does were 
coached by Candace Klinzing, who was 
chosen the “Outstanding Young Woman 
of America” in 1978 for her ability to 
coach and direct athletes. The Does’ pro¬ 
gram urged: "Give 'em hell. Coach. 
We're with you all the way.” 

Well, it turned out that all the way 
meant one regular-season game and a 
new league record, because Klinzing was 
axed following the Does’ loss to Chica¬ 
go. Her successor? Former record-hold¬ 
er George Nicodemus. 

THE RACE TO EXTINCTION 

It has been a long while since any sport 
has been engulfed by the turmoil cur¬ 
rently swirling about thoroughbred rac¬ 
ing. In Mount Holly, N.J. last week, five 
jockeys and two trainers were found 
guilty of fixing, conspiring, or attempting 
to fix 16 races at Garden State Park in 
1974 and 1975. 

The prosecution had built much of its 
case around the testimony of Tony Ciul- 
la, a U.S. government witness and a con¬ 
victed race fixer who has admitted (SI. 
Nov. 6) to fixing hundreds of races 
around the country, mostly from 1970 
through 1975. when he was arrested. 

Early next year Ciulla w ill resume tes¬ 
tifying in several other cases, and indict¬ 
ments are expected shortly in Boston, 
where the FBI has been working for two 
years to put its massive case together. 
Ciulla also is cooperating with federal au¬ 
thorities in Pennsylvania about rigging 
races at Keystone Race Track in subur¬ 
ban Philadelphia and about a scheme in¬ 
volving the hidden ownership of horses. 

Ciulla’s testimony, in part, already has 
led to indictments of eight persons in De¬ 
troit. including jockeys Billy Phelps and 
Larry Kunitake, and the prospect is for 
a trial date in the spring. 

The U.S. Justice Department's Orga¬ 
nized Crime Strike Force for the Eastern 
District of New York (Brooklyn) also has 
been investigating Ciulla’s allegations 


that such top riders as Angel Cordero Jr . 
Jorge Velasquez. Jacinto Vasquez. Mike 
Venezia and retired jockeys Braulio Ba- 
cza and Eddie Belmonte took bribes to rig 
triples and exactas between 1973 and 
1975. The New York investigation is ex¬ 
pected to get into high gear in January, 
after Ciulla fulfills commitments in Bos¬ 
ton and Pennsylvania. Several other 
states, including Illinois, Florida. Mary¬ 
land and Delaware, also are seeking Ciul¬ 
la’s testimony. But rigged races aren’t the 
only problem. The FBI and the Thor¬ 
oughbred Racing Protective Bureau are 
investigating alleged ringer cases in Illi¬ 
nois. West Virginia, Ohio. Kentucky. 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

Although the “exotic” forms of mul¬ 
tiple wagering are involved in virtually 
every racing scandal these days, the New 
York State Racing Association last week 
instituted a change that strains credulity. 
Despite the fact that the tracks under the 
NYRA's aegis already offer a daily dou¬ 
ble, three exactas and a triple, starting 
in January they will add three quinella 
betting races and a second daily double! 

PAYOFF 

On Dec. 2 the Seattle Pacific University 
Falcons beat Alabama A&M 1-0 to win 
the national Group II soccer champion¬ 
ship. which was a mixed blessing for 43- 
year-old Cliff McCrath. the Falcons' 
coach. It seems McCrath had promised 
the student body that if his team won 
the national championship he would: I) 
buy Pepsi-Colas for all 2,400 students: 
2) crawl on his hands and knees from 
the campus to the Seattle Space Needle 
2.7 miles away: and 3) shave his mus¬ 
tache. which he had carefully cultivated 
the past 10 years. 

McCrath paid off. Pepsi donated the 
sodas, saving him more than $500: he 
crawled to the Space Needle in three 
hours and 10 minutes; and he shaved off 
the mustache upon arrival. If the Falcons 
repeat as champions next year, McCrath 
maintains he will "grow my eyebrows 
and comb them over my head to cover 
my bald spot.” 

Go-o-o-o. Falcons! 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bruce Jenner. decathlon champion and 
now a TV announcer, on the difference 
between him and Joe Namath: “I spent 
12 years training for a career that was 
over in a week. Joe spent a week training 
for a career that lasted 12 years.” end 
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BILLY KIDD KNOWS 
HOW TOUGH SNOW CAN BE. 
SO HE DRIVES A SCOUT. 



Hilly Kidd. 1964 Olympic 
Silver Medalist and 1970 
World Champion "I drive a 
Scout because having control 
in snow is important to me — 
on skis or off them." 


! S 'U 


Billy Kidd is one guy who 1 
knows a lot about getting 
around in snow. And he 
obviously knows a lot about 
sports-utility vehicles, too 
—because he drives an 
Intemational K Scout. For 
some pretty good reasons. 

Scout has the guts to handle 
“snow country." It has the same 
powerful engine we put in our 
2‘/ 2 -ton trucks, to pull you 
through the deepest snow. 
Traction? Scout’s 4-wheel 


w-- ' 

drive gives you more “bite" on 
snowy road surfaces, for more 
reliable handling. And a higher 
ground clearance helps you 
miss more snowdrifts. 

Finally, of course, there is 

SCOUT. 


Scouts giant load 
i. Ski trips being 
what they are, it'll sure come 
in handy.' 

So if you're buying a vehicle 
for snow country, don’t buy one 
that some car company sells. 
Buy the one that Billy Kidd 
drives ... the International Scout. 
Anything less is just a car. 


iii 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Anything less is just a car. 










L.A. paid George Allen S200,000 to 
sit in his den. not stand on the field. 


Campbell led the league in rushing and 
powered Houston into the playoffs. 


Wesley Walker fueled the Jets by 
averaging 24.4 yards per catch. 


The officials seemed to create 
the confusion, not settle it. 


Baltimore went kaput as injuries 
kept Bert Jones out of 13 games. 
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If you caught yourself yawning during the 1978 NFL season, perhaps it was because 
there were too many games, too many flags, too few good teams and only one real 
star—rookie Running Back Earl Campbell of the Oilers by DAN JENKINS 


T he 1978 NFL season should have 
been called for holding. It was the 
longest, strangest, and almost certainly 
the least exciting pro football season ever 
played. And when it finally came to an 
end Monday night, a lot of bewildered 
fans were still fulminating against favor¬ 
ites who fizzled and flag-crazy officials. 
For 16 agonizing weeks the game's ever- 
faithful followers had been frustrated by 
favored teams that spent more time "pac¬ 
ing” themselves than playing, and by of¬ 
ficials who seemed bound to be arrested 
for littering. At the end. it appeared that 
the main thing that happened this sea¬ 
son was that every team got into the play¬ 
offs except the Duluth Eskimos. 

If this was what the NFL intended to 
create with its two extra weeks of games 
in 1978. or with its new schedule parity, 
or with its "clarified" holding rule, then 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle and the NFL 
owners can sit back and congratulate 
each other, for they certainly succeeded. 
Meanwhile, millions of people are won¬ 
dering whatever happened to individual 
heroes—where are the new O.J.s. the 
new Namaths. the new Csonkas and Tar- 
kentons and Butkuses?—and those high- 
scoring. star-studded teams that pro¬ 
duced excitement with their quality 
performances each and every week. 

Why it seems like only yesterday that 
10 teams would bounce around for a few 
Sundays, and then Sammy Baugh of the 


Redskins and Sid Luckman of the 
Bears—the best players and the best 
teams—would go out and throw balls at 
each other in the sleet, and there would 
be a champion. Even if this was more or 
less predictable, it was never dull. Now 
there are 10 teams in the playoffs. And 
it was only yesterday that teams were 
forced to improve themselves with guile, 
energy, intellect and sometimes money. 
Now, the worst organizations get the 
weakest schedules, because this season 
the NFL introduced parity—or '‘creep¬ 
ing socialism." as Dallas General Man¬ 
ager Tex Schramm calls it. The way it is 
now, the mediocre teams rarely have to 
play the good teams, except by necessity 
in their own divisions. And remember 
when blocking linemen had to practically 
grab onto their own jerseys to keep from 
being called for holding an opponent? 
Well, now they are permitted to extend 
their arms and open their hands—and 
this was supposed to eliminate holding? 

To be slightly outrageous for a sec¬ 
ond, this season can best be summed up 
by citing two facts: 1) the Oakland Raid¬ 
ers did not make the playoffs; and 2) the 
Atlanta Falcons and Philadelphia Eagles 
did. Also, the outstanding player of 
the year was a rookie, Houston’s Earl 
Campbell, who obviously didn’t know 
any better than to try as hard as he could 
every week. 

As one Sunday and Monday led to an- 
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other—and sometimes to a Thursday or 
a Saturday, consult your local listings— 
there was rarely anything to count on or 
anyone to trust. Not for very long, any¬ 
how. One reason was that, for the most 
part, the best teams saved their worst per¬ 
formances for national TV. 

Take Dallas, for example. Please. The 
Super Bowl champions lost four times 
with big Nielsens. In fact, the vaunted 
Cowboys might not have won even one 
important game before a nationwide au¬ 
dience had it not been for the ineptitude 
of New England Placekicker David Po¬ 
sey, plus a couple of zebras who helped 
the Cowboys preserve their 17-10 vic¬ 
tory. That Tony Dorsett gained 1,325 
yards was undoubtedly a shock statistic 
to most followers of the sport. How could 
Dorsett have gained 1.325 yards when 
he quite obviously spent most of his time 
fumbling, oversleeping or arguing with 
Tom Landry? 

Slowly, the Pittsburgh Steelers began 
to look like a dependable team, as Terry 
Bradshaw, Lynn Swann and Jack Lam¬ 
bert returned to their 1975 and 1976 
Super Bowl form. But just when this hap¬ 
pened. when the Steelers were 7-0 and 
unbeatable, they lost twice in prime 
time—first to Houston and then to Los 
Angeles. The Pittsburgh-L.A. game, 
which the Rams won 10-7. was particu¬ 
larly disturbing. It was billed as a possible 
Super Bowl preview, but if it was, then no 
one will want to be found dead in the vi¬ 
cinity of Miami on Jan. 21. Fifteen pen¬ 
alties were called in the fourth quarter, 
which look an hour and eight minutes to 
complete. “Watching you guys is like go¬ 
ing to the dentist,” a guy told L.A. Gen¬ 
eral Manager Don Klosterman. 

Only the schizophrenic could have en¬ 
joyed the Rams' conquest of the NFC 
West. While benched Linebacker Isiah 
Robertson lectured his coach about his 
ability—Isiah was subsequently suspend¬ 
ed—the Rams beat Dallas, Pittsburgh. 
Houston and Minnesota but lost to Cin¬ 
cinnati. Cleveland. New Orleans and At¬ 
lanta. After being 7-0, the Rams came 
very close to losing eight in a row. 

In terms of images that the tube pro¬ 
vided for the masses, only two of the play¬ 
off teams survived the regular season 
without humiliation or embarrassment. 
They were Houston, which took both of 
its Monday night games, and the Miami 
Dolphins, who won five limes on nation¬ 
al TV and lost with verve and integrity 
at Houston. That was the 35-30 game in 


which Earl Campbell ran for 199 yards. 
By any measurement, it was the best 
game of the season, and it made up for 
quite a bit. Such as: 

• Coach John MeVay of the New York 
Giants standing idly by and allowing 
Quarterback Joe Pisarcik to fumble away 
a sure victory over Philadelphia when 
there was only enough time left in tjie 
game to reach in your pocket for the car 
keys. The Giants, who have had only two 
winning seasons in 15. reacted to this in 
their usual inept way by canning McVay’s 
offensive coordinator. Bob Gibson. 

• Oakland’s Ken Stabler, deciding not to 
throw an interception, for a change, kept 
the ball on the ground for the intention¬ 
al triple-fumble touchdown that beat 
San Diego. 

• Denver and Atlanta winning games on 
last-play field goals when the kickers got 
another chance after they had missed 
their first ones. 

• Assorted NFL cheerleaders posing in 
the nude, rolling undercover cops and 
causing almost as much embarrassment 
to some owners as the NFC Central. 

• Carroll Rosenbloom becoming the 
only man ever to make a sympathetic fig¬ 
ure out of George Allen by firing his new 
coach after two exhibition games. 

• Such stars as O. J. Simpson. Bert Jones. 
Bob Griese. Chuck Foreman and Ken 
Anderson missing parts of the season be¬ 
cause of injuries. Not to mention approx¬ 
imately 200 other players who were lost 
for the season. 

• Chicago’s Walter Payton gaining the 
most secretive 1,395 yards in history, be¬ 
cause the Bears experimented with a no¬ 
quarterback offense under new Coach 
Neill Armstrong, who viewed Payton 
more as a decoy than a runner. 

• Cleveland Corncrback Ron Bolton, fol¬ 
lowing a near-riot in Municipal Stadium 
after the Browns had lost their second 
straight game as the result of a contro¬ 
versial call in the waning moments, say¬ 
ing of the officials, “They’re the only guys 
who can rob you and then get a police es¬ 
cort out of the stadium." 

• Last year’s NFL scoring leader. Errol 
Mann of the Raiders, missing extra points 
in five different games and more field 
goals than AI Davis could count. 

• David Sims of Seattle leading the 
NFL in touchdowns: Jim Zorn of Seat¬ 
tle becoming the best lefthanded quarter¬ 
back since, well. Ken Stabler: and Steve 
Largent of Seattle becoming the new 
Raymond Berry by catching an AFC- 


high 71 passes for 1.168 yards—while 
all the big names were on vacation. 

• New England blowing its opening 
game to Washington at home, partly be¬ 
cause an unidentified Patriot left a 
playshect in the Redskins' dressing room. 

• The Atlanta Falcons finding a place- 
kickcr (Tim Mazzctti) in a bar. 

• Detroit Coach Monte Clark discover¬ 
ing Quarterback Gary Danielson just in 
time to win six of the last nine games 
and barely missing the playoffs. 

• Washington beating Dallas 9-5 in a 
touchdownless game on Monday night 
to raise its record to 5-0, and beating De¬ 
troit to go 6-0, but then losing eight of 
its next 10 games—prompting the sup¬ 
porters of $250.000-per-year bench 
warmer Quarterback Billy Kilmer to sug¬ 
gest that the Redskins wouldn’t have col¬ 
lapsed had Kilmer been playing instead 
of Joe Theismann. which is what would 
have happened if George Allen had still 
been eating ice cream in D.C. What they 
overlook is that if George Allen had been 
in D.C., the Redskins probably wouldn’t 
have won the first six. 

• The 49ers' Freddie Solomon dropping 
four passes for a total of at least 130 yards 
in a single game, proving that if he were 
the sky. he could probably drop the 
Goodyear blimp. 

Sorry, but that one demands a pause. 
Because Solomon’s dreadful day was the 
same one on which Miami’s Delvin Wil¬ 
liams crashed through the 1,000-yard 
barrier, it particularly delighted sports- 
writers. It was nothing personal as far as 
Solomon was concerned. It was just that 
San Francisco General Manager Joe 
Thomas had traded Williams for Solo¬ 
mon before the season, and Thomas re¬ 
portedly had accosted a sportswritcr in 
a disco. Despite all of his years of ex¬ 
perience. Thomas had evidently forgot¬ 
ten that you can’t win with sportswriters. 
They stick together, and they always have 
the last word. 

Well, if all of that did not make it a 
rather peculiar season, consider what 
NFL parity wrought. 

It wrought New Orleans. Seattle and 
Tampa Bay winning more games than 
ever before, which was very exciting, of 
course, if you happened to live in New 
Orleans. Seattle or Tampa Bay. 

It wrought 17 teams completing their 
seasons with records of at least .500. a 
giant step toward the day when all 28 
clubs will finish at 8-8—and the NFL 
will have its parity, if not quality. 



It wrought a wonderful moment 
late in the season when, with only 
three games remaining, there were 
still 20 teams with a mathematical 
chance of getting to the Super Bowl. 

It wrought the marvelous total of 
17 teams that improved their won-lost 
percentage from the previous season— 
parity scheduling, of course. One was 
the New York Jets, who came up with 
the new lightning-strike passing combo 
of Matt Robinson to Wesley Walker. 

It wrought Minnesota a playoff berth 
with an 8-7-1 record, because I) nei¬ 
ther Minnesota nor Green Bay could 
score in 15 minutes of overtime on Nov. 
26. and 2) the Vikings lost to Oakland 
last Sunday while the Packers lost to 
Los Angeles. 

Parity, it would seem, could be dealt 
with if it were not combined with the 
game’s other modern evils. Length of the 
season, for one. Football players who can 
demand more money than beach-front 
property, for two. More and more inju¬ 
ries, of course. And an overcomplicated 
rule book that makes for far too many 
hasty judgments by the officials. 

it appears that what the NFL has 
fashioned in the name of progress is a 
sport with a runaway infection. It is a 
game in which athletes, who are wealth¬ 
ier now than ever, have even more weeks 
to guard against injury while playing a 
greater number of uninspiring oppo¬ 
nents—all of it in front of a more con¬ 
fused gang of officials. 

Terrific. Maybe the NFL will get real¬ 
ly lucky some year and have the San 
Francisco 49ers (6-6-41 playing the Kan¬ 
sas City Chiefs (5-5-6) in a Super Bowl 
decided at the end of regulation play by 
a combined double-chuck, taunt and 
holding call. 

They could even play that game in 
Canton. end 



Having conquered the NHL, Montreal 

GUY AND ALL HIS GUYS foe: perfection by E. M. SWIFT 

SKATE IN ANOTHER WORLD 


A longtime friend of Montreal Coach 
Scotty Bowman sat in the stands 
one morning last week watching the Ca- 
nadiens practice for their game that night 
with the Minnesota North Stars. A na¬ 
tive of Montreal, he was on holiday, trav¬ 
eling with the team to St. Louis. Bloom¬ 
ington and, finally, Los Angeles. He is in 
the clothing business, but he has lived in 
a hockey culture for 54 years. He un¬ 
derstands the game. He is an aficionado, 
more or less typical of the thousands like 
him back in Quebec. He understands it 
is not so much the killing of the bull, but 
how you kill it, and how the bull fights be¬ 
fore he dies. Within this ring, before such 
men, the Montreal Canadiens perform 
night after night, year after year. 

The practice is optional. The Cana¬ 
diens had beaten the St. Louis Blues 6-0 
the night before, extending their record 
to 19-6-4, exactly what it was after 29 
games a year ago, when they finished 
59-10-11 and won their third consec¬ 
utive Stanley Cup. At center ice, Rejean 
Houle is doing wind sprints. At the near 
end, Claude Ruel. Montreal’s director of 
player development and assistant coach, 
is passing the puck with four of the play¬ 
ers—crisp passes, faster and faster. Ruel, 
who himself coached the Canadiens to 
the Stanley Cup in 1969, is a short, heavy 
man of 40 who looks like a bull terrier 
that has been thrown into one pit too 
many. “Now shoot!” he bellows. Doug 
Risebrough receives the pass and shoots. 
“Head up, Dougie. You must look.” 

The Montreal native leans forward in 
his seat, thinking of the previous night’s 
game. "St. Louis—they pass it like wom¬ 
en,” he says. “You must pass it quick, 
hard, on the stick. These are fundamen¬ 
tals.” To an aficionado, hockey is, in the 
end. a simple game. “Perfection—Les 
Canadiens are far from it,” he says. “But 
they are far. far ahead of anyone else." 
Perfection. This is the key to the Mon- 

O/7 a team of rote players. Lafleur's rote ts to score 
goats—and .so he does, in almost every game. 


treal Canadiens. Not talent or numbers 
or those other tangibles that people cite 
when they raise their silly cry to break 
up the Canadiens. The Canadiens do not 
play against a team; they play against per¬ 
fection. In this way they can never win, 
so they never tire of winning. 

As well they otherwise might. Last sea¬ 
son at this time, the Canadiens began an 
unbeaten streak that ended 10 weeks and 
28 games later, the longest such streak 
in hockey history. Then, in March, they 
put together the season’s longest winning 
streak—nine games. This year they have 
stopped the Flames’ 10-game winning 
streak and the Islanders' 15-game unbeat¬ 
en streak, and they are currently on a 10- 
game unbeaten streak of their own. In¬ 
cluding the playoffs, over the last 12 


months the Montreal Canadiens have 
been beaten just 12 times in 96 games. 
In the 1975-76 season they played 93 
games and lost only 12. In 1976-77 they 
played 94 games and had 10 losses. 

Clearly, the competition has improved 
each year, but Montreal has kept pace. 
This is what separates the Canadiens 
from other great teams of recent years— 
the undefeated Miami Dolphins of 1972, 
the 1975 Cincinnati Reds. Les Canadiens 
have reached the peak of their profes¬ 
sion and have stayed there, struggling for 
something higher. 

“It irritates us to be called head and 
shoulders above everyone else, the class 
of the league, this sort of thing,” says 
Goaltender Ken Dryden. “I don’t think 
anything is that cut and dried. A gap like 
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that can be narrowed so quickly. Yes. it 
starts with talent, but a lot of other things 
spring out of that. For one thing, our 
spectacular players have been remark¬ 
ably consistent. Guy Lafleur has very few 
mediocre games." 

The Canadiens are not only expected 
to win the Stanley Cup. but they are also 
expected to win each individual game— 
by the fans, the press, by the players 
themselves. Broadcaster Dick Irvin, the 
namesake son of the winningest NHL 
coach in history, declares. "If we tie— 
never mind lose to—a team like St. Louis 
on the road. 1 guarantee that I’ll have a 
dozen phone calls from people asking 
what happened. They don’t believe it if 
you tell them the other team played well. 
Nobody’s willing to give the other guys 
any credit. It's always. ‘What happened 
to the Canadiens?’ ” 

Aficionados will not accept a flawed 
kill. In a game played earlier this year 
against Pittsburgh, the Canadiens led 6-0 
before the Penguins came back to make 
the score 8-4. Still, the cry arose: What 
happened to the Canadiens? 

To be sure, player depth has enabled 
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the Canadiens to cope with everything 
this season from the retirement of leg¬ 
endary General Manager Sam Pollock, 
to a change in ownership, to Defense- 
man Bill Nyrop’s decision to hang up his 
skates prematurely at the age of 26. 
Gilles Lupien. a 6' 6" giant, has taken 
Nyrop’s place and surprised everyone 
with his skating. Captain Yvan Cournoy- 
er has reinjured his back and. as a result, 
likely has played his last game, but he is 
missed only in spirit. Jacques Lemaire. 
the first-line center, penalty killer, and 
point man on the power play, is out with 
a dislocated shoulder, but this just means 
more ice time for budding third-year star 
Pierre Mondou. The Canadiens are un¬ 
defeated since Lemaire was injured on 
Dec. 3. and they were undefeated for 23 
straight games last year when All-Star 
Defenseman Guy Lapointe was out of 
the lineup with an eye injury. As Ruel 
says. “The pride of the Canadiens is hard 
work." 

“When you say ‘a team.’ that is what 
Montreal is. a team," says Pierre La- 
rouche. The 23-year-old Larouche. the 
only skater on the Montreal roster to play 
for another NHL team, is one of Bow¬ 
man’s “specialty players"—once a 53- 
goal scorer with the Pittsburgh Penguins 
but now a spare with the Canadiens. Af¬ 
ter the nucleus of stars—Lafleur, Dry- 
den. Lemaire, Bob Gainey and defense- 
men Lapointe, Serge Savard and Larry 
Robinson—Bowman has put together a 
team of specialists. “We have a lot of 
players who are not excess-talent play¬ 
ers.” says Bowman. "But they work hard, 
and they are skilled at specialty situa¬ 
tions. One of our strong points is that 
we can have a great goal scorer like Steve 
Shull, and afford not to play him in cer¬ 
tain situations. Conversely. I’m not going 
to play a Doug Jarvis that much when 
we’re behind a couple of goals.” Unless 
Bowman needs to win a face-off—Jar¬ 
vis’ specialty. 

“As far as I’m concerned.” says Dry- 
den. “there is only one legitimate super- 
star on this team, and that’s Lafleur. And 
even Lafleur needs the team. The rest of 
us are very good, yes. but the team is 
superior .” 

The team. Yes, this is a team. The Ca¬ 
nadiens respect that. They see it as big¬ 
ger than themselves. So a 53-goal scorer 
like Larouche sits on the bench and waits 
his chance, and the team is not decimat¬ 
ed by a mass declaration of free-agentry. 


"On other teams, statistics are the big 
thing.” says Dryden. whose own statis¬ 
tics—never mentioned—show him hav¬ 
ing the lowest lifetime goals-against av¬ 
erage of any goaltender in the last 30 
years. “The only statistic that means any¬ 
thing here is wins and losses. If your sta¬ 
tistics are great and we lose, you're still 
characterized as part of the problem." 

The statistic Bowman is most proud 
of is that the Canadiens arc perennially 
the least penalized team in hockey. Last 
year, for example, the team had 23 ma¬ 
jor penalties. Toronto’s Tiger Williams 
had 35. With a lineup that includes gi¬ 
ants like Lupien, Robinson. Rick Char- 
traw and Yvon Lambert, few teams even 
bother to attempt to intimidate the Ca¬ 
nadiens anymore. The result is hockey— 
the sport, not the war. A skating, free¬ 
wheeling game on offense, a hustling 
body-checking game on defense. Quick 
crisp passes at both ends, with wingmen 
circling free. They do not just play to 
win: they play to be perfect, which is a 
nice thing to watch. The Montreal Ca¬ 
nadiens could no more win a Stanley Cup 
in the manner of the old Broad Street 
Bullies than Manolete could have killed 
a bull with an ax. 

Night after night, city after city, the 
Canadiens bring out the best in those 
teams that lie in wait for the champs. 
Even after the Blues absorbed their 6-0 
drubbing. St. Louis announcer Dan Kel¬ 
ley lamented. “Why can’t the Blues skate 
like that against the Rockies?” In Min¬ 
nesota. the North Stars, hockey’s worst 
team a year ago, took a 2-1 lead before 
succumbing 3-2 in front of their largest 
home crowd of the season. This bull did 
not die easily. It was a splendid game 
for both teams. When Montreal scored 
the winning goal with 13 minutes remain¬ 
ing. its bench emptied in celebration. Af¬ 
terward, Doug Risebrough. who sat out 
the game with a shoulder injury, point¬ 
ed to the ice packs on the knees of Lu¬ 
pien. Lambert and Mark Napier. “Look 
at them.” he said. “They had to scratch 
and claw for this win. But tomorrow peo¬ 
ple will say. ‘Who did they beat? The 
North Stars.’ ” 

In trying to define the success of the 
Canadiens, Larouche says, “The other 
players on this team make you so hun¬ 
gry to wear the Canadiens' sweater, that 
once you do. you remember what it was 
like, and you don’t ever want to take it 
off again.” end 
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ONE BOWL FOR NO.1: 

THE REST FOR FUN 


Penn State Coach Joe Pater no has always advocated a playoff 
to determine the national championship, and this year he got 
it: his No. 1-ranked Nittany Lions will meet up with Bear 
Bryant's No. 2-ranked Alabama squad in the Sugar Bowl 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


B ear Bryant has been traveling a lot 
since Alabama's football season end¬ 
ed. He has been recruiting—successfully, 
one assumes—and he has been accepting 
with grace, and pleasure, the acclaim that 
accrues to a living legend (a double stand¬ 
ing ovation at the Heisman Trophy ban¬ 
quet. for example). Also, being on the 
road gives him the opportunity to cadge 
a favor now and again. Bryant says the 
latter is coming in handy because, in or¬ 
der to satisfy his friends’ Sugar Bowl de¬ 
mands, he has been scrounging tickets 
from New York to New Orleans. He says 
he might yet take care of everybody, but 
not to call him. he’ll call you. 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY SANDY HUFFAKER 



As this is being written, Alabama has 
enough money in the till from eager ap¬ 
plicants to fill its Sugar Bowl allotment 
(10,000 seats) eight times over. This is be¬ 
cause Alabama fans smell a national 
championship. Alabama fans know the 
aroma well, Bryant having spoiled them 
with four titles in the last 17 years, most 
recently in 1973. They figure once Bear 
throws his checked living-legend model 
hat (SI8 retail, Gayfer’s and other fine 
stores) into the ring, it’s kismet. 

The oddsmakers may have gotten a 
whiff, too, because although Penn 
State—which doesn’t have spoiled fans, 
never having won a national champion¬ 
ship—is unbeaten and ranked No. 1, it’s 
only a one-point favorite. Indeed, such 
strange bedfellows as Jimmy the Greek 
and Auburn Coach Doug Barfield like the 
Crimson Tide. After being chomped 
34-16 in the season finale by Alabama, 
Barfield was moved to say, “I personally 
don’t think Penn State will be a problem 
for Alabama.” 

Well, if you’re an Alabama fan and 
you don’t think Penn State will be a prob¬ 
lem, it’s a good thing you dropped in on 
this story. Not even Bryant believes that. 
Bryant, in fact, doesn’t know what to be¬ 
lieve. The Alabama team he thought 
"could be great” before the season start¬ 
ed has, indeed, been very good at times, 
and at times it has been off the rails 
throwing sparks. Bryant came down off 
his tower at practice the week of the Au¬ 
burn game to do some old-fashioned Bear 
hugging and to get a better look. He still 
wasn’t sure what he saw. After the game, 
an Alabama knockout in the second half, 
he asked the milling press, “ You tell me 
how good we are.” 

Well. Bear, since you asked_ 

The Crimson Tide is now mostly over 
its rash of early injuries and has come 
again to be a bona fide load, worthy of 
partaking in the championship business. 
It is a typical Bryant team in that no 
other team plays the total game—all fac¬ 
ets, phases, gambits and deceits—as well. 
Except, maybe, Penn State. And maybe 
Southern California. 

A tag-team match in New Orleans be¬ 
tween these three teams is out, of course, 
and if that’s too bad, it’s not entirely un¬ 


fair. After an early victory over Alabama, 
USC lost its edge with the electorate in 
both the AP and UPI polls by losing to 
Arizona State and by having spells of or¬ 
dinariness in the stretch. While Alabama 
and Penn State got better, USC got third- 
ranked, and thus is left to cry its way to 
the Rose Bowl bank and to hope for a 
Sugar Bowl tie. 

By any measure, and whatever its im¬ 
plications, Penn State-Alabama is an ex¬ 
quisite pairing. Two teams that run and 
pass; that play stout, intimidating de¬ 
fense; that have sound kicking games; and 
that hardly ever fall in the cake once the 
party starts. And there’s an added attrac¬ 
tion: next to Bryant (and perhaps Woody 
Hayes), no football coach in the country 
gets as much attention as Joe Paterno. 

At a Penn State coaches’ meeting the 
other day. Paterno was asked by an as¬ 
sistant how he figured to play Alabama. 
“To tell you the truth, I have no idea,” 
said Joe, peering intently through his 
trademark black-rimmed glasses. What 
he meant, he said, was that Alabama is 
“unquestionably” the toughest assign¬ 
ment Penn State could have drawn. 
Other possible opponents (Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, et al.) lack Alabama’s offen¬ 
sive balance; in Paterno’s words, they 
“couldn’t have jammed the ball down our 
throats and don’t pass well enough to hurt 
us.” Still others (Houston, Notre Dame. 
et al.) “don’t play defense as well.” In 
short, he hadn’t found an obvious place 
for a toehold against Alabama. 

What usually results when such well- 
rounded teams play, teams that are es¬ 
pecially strong defensively, is that the col¬ 
lision jars fans to the upper deck, and 
the score winds up 0-0. Or so low and 
so close that the first crucial fumble, or 
the last crucial penalty, is decisive. 

This is not to say that won’t happen 
in New Orleans. But Penn State and Al¬ 
abama have certain strengths and weak¬ 
nesses that might lead to a few points, 
and will surely have a bearing on the 
game. They are offered here, convenient¬ 
ly listed, but with no guarantees: 

PENN STATE ADVANTAGES: 

• Chuck Fusina. There are few if any bet¬ 
ter long passers in college football than 
the Penn State quarterback, and Ala¬ 


bama’s deep secondary is smallish, slow- 
ish and still somewhat tender from in¬ 
juries. When the passer is good enough 
and the line strong enough to protect 
him, Alabama can be vulnerable deep. 
Possible effect: well, as a practical ex¬ 
ample, Washington burned the Tide with 
touchdown passes of 74 and 58 yards. 

• The No. 1 defense in the country 
against the rush (54.5 yards a game), led 
by Tackles Matt Millen and Bruce Clark 
and a cadre of swarming ends and line¬ 
backers. They seldom get moved very far. 
The inexperienced Nittany Lion secon¬ 
dary, which was a question mark at sea¬ 
son’s start, took advantage of this im¬ 
penetrability by gambling with its 
coverages and wound up with 28 inter¬ 
ceptions. Possible effect: a thrilling af¬ 
ternoon for Alabama's quarterbacks and 
some turnovers. 

• The Alabama wishbone gets more 
yardage rushing (eighth in the nation) 
but, because of the hairiness of the tri¬ 
ple option, is a higher-risk offense than 
the Penn State I. Penn State turned the 
ball over on fumbles and pass intercep¬ 
tions only 20 times all year. Alabama, 
though the best-drilled wishbone team in 
the country, gave it up 30 times. Pos¬ 
sible effect: obvious. 

• A superior kicking game is something 
both Paterno and Bryant covet equally 
but which Paterno just happens to have 
this time. Matt Bahr set four NCAA field- 
goal records, converting on 22 of 27 
chances. Including PATs, Bahr scored 97 
points this season, which is exactly as 
many as Penn State’s opponents were 
able to score on the Nittany Lions. Pos¬ 
sible effect: obvious. 

• The lingering prejudice against Eastern 
football (the “Big deal, so who did they 
beat?” syndrome). Possible effect: psy¬ 
chologically damaging once Alabama 
gets a snootful of Millen, Clark, etc. 
ALABAMA ADVANTAGES: 

• It’s the best team Penn State has 
played, period. No one else is even close. 
And it’s the first good wishbone team 
State has played since—ahem—losing to 
Alabama in the 1975 Sugar Bowl. Pos¬ 
sible effect: also psychological, translat¬ 
ing into some early, and perhaps criti¬ 
cal, Penn State errors. 

continued 
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• Bryant’s version of the wishbone is su¬ 
perior to any other in passing effective¬ 
ness. With the possible exception of Mike 
Ford of SMU, who riddled Penn State 
for 289 yards, the Nittany Lions haven’t 
faced a passer to compare with Jeff Rut¬ 
ledge. who broke Joe Namath’s record 
for career touchdown passes. Off wish¬ 
bone play-action (as opposed to drop- 
back) passing. Rutledge gives a skillful 
“run look” that freezes linebackers and 
makes a gambling secondary that much 
more exploitable. Possible effect: confu¬ 
sion in the Penn State secondary; some 
big plays. 

• More good running backs, attacking 
from a bewildering number of shifts and 
sets (including the 1). Alabama’s half¬ 
backs, Tony Nathan and Major Ogilvie, 


are at least the equal of State’s Mike Gu- 
man and Booker Moore, and Alabama’s 
fullbacks are big and tough and, as a game 
wears on, there always seems to be an 
endless supply of replacements. Possible 
effect: attrition. 

• The best defensive front Penn State has 
faced, led by Tackle Marty Lyons and 
Linebacker Barry Krauss. By shutting 
down what has been an erratic Penn 
State running game, it can do a little 
cheating with secondary support against 
the pass. Possible effect: the neutraliza¬ 
tion of Fusina. 

Two other facts would seem to weigh 
in Alabama’s favor. Toward the end of 
the season, the Tide fumbled less and 
drew fewer penalties. Bryant sees that as 
a sign of maturity. The best way to beat 


HOLIDAY BOWL 
Dec. 22 

Brigham Young (9-3) vs. Navy (8-3) 

Brigham Young’s La- 
Vell Edwards has al¬ 
ready seen his team in 
action 12 times this 
year, including a game 
against the University 
of Nevada-Las Vegas 
that, naturally enough, 
was played in Yokoha¬ 
ma. The Cougars have 
again won the Western 
Athletic Conference 
title with their customary big-play passing of¬ 
fense. They have suffered no major losses be¬ 
cause of injuries. So who will Edwards’ quar¬ 
terback be when BYU faces Navy in the 


inaugural Holiday Bowl in San Diego? He 
isn’t sure yet. It could be Marc Wilson, a 6' 5" 
junior, and then again it might be Jim Mc¬ 
Mahon, a 6' I"soph. 

Each started six times, saved one game for 
the other, accounted for 10 touchdowns and 
helped give BYU the ninth-best passing at¬ 
tack in the nation. Moreover, they combined 
for more than 2,800 yards passing in leading 
the Cougars to an average of 25.3 points per 
game. 

So, no matter which one Edwards starts, it 
spells trouble for Navy’s superb defense. 
While the Midshipmen shut out four oppo¬ 
nents and ranked seventh in points allowed 
with an average yield of 10.9 a game, it is 
worth noting that Florida State, the most pass- 
oriented offense they faced, scored 38 points 
on the Midshipmen. 

“We’re not a great football team,” says 



LIBERTY BOWL 
Doc. 23 

Louisiana State (8-3) vs. Missouri (7-4) 

Pity the poor LSU football fans who expect¬ 
ed their sonic-boom cheering to spur the Ti¬ 
gers to the SEC championship and Charles 
Alexander to the Heisman Trophy. Neither 
goal was realized, and now further disappoint¬ 
ment looms in Memphis, where another breed 
of cat figures to maul them. 

The 18lh-ranked Tigers of Missouri are 
making their first bowl appearance since 1973 
and are belter balanced and less error-prone 
than the unranked Tigers of LSU, whose in¬ 
consistency has caused Coach Charlie Mc¬ 
Clendon to say, “We’ve been operating on 
the yo-yo scale—up and down.” Missouri has 
averaged almost 32 points a game to rank sixth 
in the nation in scoring; it also is 10th in 


total offense. In addi¬ 
tion, Warren Powers' 

7-4 club has prepped 
for the Liberty Bowl 
by knocking off two 
contenders in other 
bowls—Nebraska and 
Notre Dame. Despite 
its 8-3 record, LSU 
struggled against the 
quality teams on its schedule—losing tight 
games to Georgia and Mississippi State and 
being walloped 31-10 by Alabama—and 
barely survived Wake Forest and Wyoming. 

However, if anyone can spur LSU to vic¬ 
tory, it’s Alexander, the finest running back 
in the school’s history, who will close out a 
spectacular collegiate career in Memphis. 
Though hampered by injury and an erratic of¬ 
fensive line, Alexander rushed for 1,172 yards 



a good wishbone team is to allow it to 
beat itself. Alabama no longer seems so 
inclined. 

Furthermore, toward the end of its 
season, Penn State was once again play¬ 
ing conservatively on offense and rely¬ 
ing too heavily on its defense, a tenden¬ 
cy Paterno thinks it is necessary to 
correct before New Year’s Day and the 
Battle of New Orleans. A conservative 
offense won’t make a nickel on Alabama. 
And as awesome as the Penn State de¬ 
fense is, it cannot be made to stay on the 
field all day. 

But if you’re looking for us to say this 
all adds up to an Alabama victory, uh 
uh. Not on your life. If Bear Bryant 
doesn’t know what to believe, what do 
you expect from us? 


Navy Coach George Welsh, “but I think we 
have good balance, and we play together. It’s 
kind of dull, really. Lots of no-names. There 
are not many stars, but a lot of good football 
players.” 

The Holiday Bowl also marks Navy’s first 
postseason appearance since 1963, when its 
quarterback in a 28-6 loss to Texas in the Cot¬ 
ton Bowl was Roger Staubach. One Middie 
who figures to give BYU trouble is senior 
Quarterback Bob Lesczynski, who has thrown 
a school-record 26 touchdown passes during 
his career. 

“1 think the game has to be considered 
even,” Edwards says. “What will determine 
the outcome is our ability to stop their run¬ 
ning attack and their ability to stop our pass¬ 
ing attack.” 

With a two-to-one advantage in the pass¬ 
ing department, BYU has the edge. 


and 14 touchdowns this season. He also 
caught 28 passes for 263 yards. During his 
four years at LSU, he accounted for 24 school 
and nine SEC records and rushed for 4,035 
yards and 40 touchdowns. Against Missouri, 
Alexander is certain to be called on as a re¬ 
ceiver if the LSU line can’t break him loose 
wide—and that has been a problem for Mc¬ 
Clendon’s offense all season. 

A bigger problem faces the LSU defense 
headed by Safety Chris Williams, who inter¬ 
cepted eight passes this year. Missouri Quar¬ 
terback Phil Bradley, a sophomore who led 
the Big Eight in total offense, completed more 
than 60% of his throws for 1,780 yards and a 
dozen touchdowns, while James Wilder and 
Earl Gant ran for almost 1,700 yards. 

“Our defense is going to be tested real 
good,” says McClendon. For LSU fans, it may 
be an oral exam they are destined to flunk. 
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SUN BOWL 
Dec. 23 

Maryland (9-2) vs. Texas (8-3) 

For Texas, the game in El Paso is a warmup 
for next September. The squad consists of six 
seniors and well over 50 underclassmen, in¬ 
cluding half a dozen freshmen who are al¬ 
ready starters, most notably linemen Joe 
Shearin and Terry Tausch. who started all 
year long: Tight End Lawrence Sampleion, 
who emerged as a big-play virtuoso, and 
A. J. Jones, who superseded senior Johnny 
(Ham) Jones as the leading Longhorn rusher. 
Junior Mark McBath is the quarterback, but 
only because yet another prize frosh, Donnie 
Little, is out with torn ligaments in his left 
thumb. “I’m not exactly looking past this 
game.” says A.J.. "but I am anxious for next 
season to get here.” 

For Maryland it’s here and now, a last shot 


at gaining any satisfaction from an in-and- 
out season. In September the Terps figured 
to go nowhere, but after eight games they 
were unbeaten, ranked No. 5 and talking- 
well. dreaming—of bringing home a national 
championship to College Park. Then, sudden¬ 
ly. they lost 27-3 to Penn State and 28-24 to 
Clemson, dashing hopes of the Atlantic Coast 
Conference title, to say nothing of the na¬ 
tional crown. 

Both teams have defenses that yield points 
grudgingly—Texas 12.4 a game, Maryland 
11.4. Maryland is stronger up front with Char¬ 
lie Johnson. Bruce Palmer, whose 13 sacks 
topped the Terp season record held by Ran¬ 
dy White, and Linebacker Neal Olkewicz. 
who leads the team in tackles with 188. But 
Dwight Jefferson. Steve McMichael and Bill 
Acker of Texas combined for 362 tackles and 
played lead roles in limiting opponents to an 
SWC-low 2.3 yards per carry. And Longhorn 


Safety Johnnie John¬ 
son is deservedly an 
All-America. 

Thus, both offenses 
figure to be in for a 
frustrating afternoon, 

The Terps will call of¬ 
ten on Tailback Steve 
Atkins, a 1,261-yard 
rusher who should do 
well, now that Mickey 
Dudish. the often-injured blocking fullback, 
is back in the lineup. Texas has a track team 
for a backfield and is more apt to break long 
ones, especially Flanker Johnny (Lam) Jones, 
the Olympic sprinter who netted 8.5 yards a 
carry and almost 18 yards a catch. 

The Longhorns are favored by a touch¬ 
down and. unless they get overanxious for 
next season to arrive, the spread seems to be 
about right. 



TANGERINE BOWL 
Dec. 23 

No. Carolina St. (8-3) vs. Pittsburgh (8-3) 

Pittsburgh and North Carolina State have 
much in common: 8-3 records, option offens¬ 
es. inexperienced quarterbacks, meager pass¬ 
ing and the potential for playing each other 
to a standoff in Orlando. Fla. in a game that 
each leam approaches as a special challenge. 

"We’re playing for pride,” says Pitt Coach 
Jackie Sherrill. "We’ve won three straight 
bowls. Sun, Sugar, Gator, and we'd like to 
make it four." 

The Wolfpack. a winner in last season’s 
Peach Bowl, would like to make it two in a 
row. not only for themselves, but also for the 
benefit of the ACC, which is trying to up¬ 
grade its football image. 

The key to the game is the matchup be¬ 


tween the aggressive 
Pitt defense, which has 
allowed an average of 
only 113 yards rush¬ 
ing, and the North 
Carolina State running 
attack headed by Ted 
Brown, an All-Ameri¬ 
ca who ranks fourth among alllime 
NCAA rushers. 

Playing more than half the season 
with his injured knees, ankles and 
right shoulder swathed in 40 yards 
of tape. Brown nevertheless gained 
1,350 yards, thereby increasing his 
career total to 4,602 yards. Now rested, the 
5’ 10". 199-pound senior should put on a 
spectacular display for the pro scouts. 

To do so. he will have to run away from 
the likes of Hugh Green, an All-America 


sophomore defensive end. and Safety Jeff De¬ 
laney. who are the backbone of the Pitt de¬ 
fense. which ranked ninth nationally against 
rushing. 

A young team starting only five seniors. 
Pitt relies heavily on Quarterback Rick Tro- 
cano, a sophomore who was the Panthers’ 
busiest ballcarrier (167 tries for 275 yards). 
Gordon Jones, an All-America split end who 
caught 45 passes, is a deep threat and also 
dazzling kick returner. 
Dick Crum of North Car¬ 
olina lost to both Pitt (20-16) 
and North Carolina State 
(34-7), and he calls the game 
even but says that “Ted 
Brown is in a class by him¬ 
self. He’s a truly great runner, 
and he'll be the best on the field.” He’s also 
likely to finish his college career a winner. 



FIESTA BOWL 
Dec. 25 

Arkansas (9-2) vs. UCLA (8-3) 

When Arkansas Coach 
Lou Holtz could finally 
afford to lake his wife 
on a honeymoon sev¬ 
eral years after they 
were married, he says, 
it consisted of a special 
$99 cruise to the Ba¬ 
hamas. Did you have 
a good lime. Lou? 

“Sure, but we would 
have enjoyed it more if we hadn’t had to row.” 
Things never have come easily for Holtz, and 
this year was no exception. His team made 
an early run at the national title but was bush¬ 
whacked in midseason. Holtz had said pri¬ 


vately before the season that he was dead cer¬ 
tain the Hogs would beat Texas, but he greatly 
feared they would lose the next week to Hous¬ 
ton. He was half right; they lost to Houston 
and Texas. 

Still, the Hogs put things back together, 
and Arkansas is favored to beat UCLA in 
the Fiesta Bowl. That's bad. says Holtz, be¬ 
cause it’s his view that underdogs win 75% 
of the bowl games. Then he brightens. "This 
team seems to play better when it’s in trou¬ 
ble." he says. And for the second year in a 
row. trouble in the form of suspensions of Ar¬ 
kansas players between the end of the reg¬ 
ular season and a bowl game may deplete 
Holtz' stock of offensive talent. But the Hogs 
have an exceptional defensive line and line¬ 
backers. and the offensive backfield has depth 
with the option running of Ron Calcagni. a 
durable quarterback, and Ben Cowins, who 


rushed for 1,006 yards. Where the Hogs can 
be hurt is in the secondary, but that might 
not hurt them in this game. 

UCLA Coach Terry Donahue is trying to 
pump up his team, which lost its last two 
games this year and thus a trip to the Rose 
Bowl—again. What the Bruins need is a big 
game from Theotis Brown, who ran well be¬ 
fore suffering a series of injuries. Brown is 
the key, because the Bruins have relatively lit¬ 
tle passing. But led by Jerry Robinson, a three- 
time All-America linebacker. UCLA is awe¬ 
inspiring on defense. 

While getting his team ready. Holtz 
quipped, “It’s like my grandmother used to 
say. 'Do the best you can. then the hell with 
it.'" Arkansas’ best should be good enough 
to keep Holtz from having to row back to Fay¬ 
etteville. And from Tempe. that wouldn’t be 
too enjoyable, either. 



continued 
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PEACH BOWL 
Dec. 25 

Georgia Tech (7-4) vs. Purdue (8-2-1) 

“I remember the first 
\ \ time 1 ever got to sit 

| ' n the big barber chair 

£ Geor S' a lech Coach 
Pepper Rodgers was 
musing recently. "That 
was the biggest thrill in 
my whole life. Still is.” 
With that kind of out¬ 
look. one is left to wonder where Pepper ranks 
his Christmas Day matchup with Purdue in 
Atlanta. It’s a pick-'em game, in which nei¬ 
ther team figures to be scalped or even 
trimmed badly. 

The credit for the Yellow Jackets' surpris¬ 
ingly strong showing this season goes to fresh¬ 


man Quarterback Mike Kelley and Running 
Back Eddie Lee Ivery. Kelley knows how to 
play a hot hand, whether it's his own passing 
or Ivery: when the latter got the ball 26 times 
against Air Force, he responded by rushing 
for an NCAA single-game record of 356 
yards. But Georgia Tech may be psycholog¬ 
ically down after a one-point loss to Georgia 
in its final regular-season game. 

Purdue likewise is deflated. In midseason 
it appeared that the Boilermakers, behind the 
passing of sophomore Quarterback Mark 
Herrmann, might be Rose Bowl bound. But 
there followed a 24-24 tie with Wisconsin 
and a 24-6 loss to Michigan, and the trip to 
Pasadena was off. What enabled the Boiler¬ 
makers to come so close to the Big Ten title 
was that Coach Jim Young found some sup¬ 
port for Herrmann. In his freshman season. 
Purdue gained almost twice as much yardage 
passing as rushing, but Herrmann also threw 


GATOR BOWL 
Dec. 29 

Clemson (10-1) vs. Ohio State (7-3-1) 

On the sidelines, it’s experience vs. youth— 
Ohio State's 65-year-old Woody Hayes 
matching wits with Clemson’s 30-year-old 
Danny Ford. Hayes has 33 seasons and 238 
victories under his belt. Ford has no wins, or 
even games, under his. 

In fact. Ford didn’t become a head coach 
until Dec. 4, when Charley Pell resigned to 
take the job at Florida after coaching Clem¬ 
son to a 10-1 season and its first Atlantic 
Coast Conference title in 11 years. Ford, 
the offensive line coach and assistant head 
coach, stepped into Pell’s job—and into the 
Gator Bowl. 

On the field, it’s also experience vs. 
youth—Clemson’s star senior Quarterback 


Steve Fuller against Ohio State's exciting 
freshman Quarterback Art Schlichter. Fuller 
has run and passed for 182 yards a game, 
calls 70% of his plays at the line of scrim¬ 
mage and was twice 
named ACC Player of 
the Year. Give Clem¬ 
son the edge, especial¬ 
ly because Fuller will 
be throwing to Jerry 
Butler, who hauled in 
54 passes for 864 yards 
this season. At tailback 
is Lester Brown, who 
gained 1,006 yards 
rushing despite having 
carried the ball only 19 times in the first three 
games; he gives Clemson balance. 

Most years Ohio State would be heavily fa¬ 
vored over an ACC foe. but this season the 



BLUEBONNET BOWL 
Dec. 31 

Georgia (9-1-1) vs. Stanford (7-4) 

A pair of NFL playoff games will precede 
the Bluebonnet Bowl in Houston on New 
Year’s Eve, which is fortunate for the pros. 
With their work finished, they then can watch 
what could be the most entertaining game of 
the day. if not the entire holiday season, one 
which pits Stanford’s pass-oriented offense 
against Georgia's potent rushing. 

Stanford’s Steve Dils, the nation’s top 
passer, throws the ball from any place on the 
field, on any down, to any receiver. In es¬ 
sence. Coach Bill Walsh's Cardinals delight 
fans by filling four quarters with, virtually, a 
two-minute offense. 

A fifth-year senior who played only one 
full game a year ago. Dils passes with accu¬ 


racy (63.2% completions) and perhaps the fin¬ 
est touch of any quarterback not yet in the 
pros. Responding to a pro scout's assessment 
that the 6' 2" Dils was “too small” to be a 
high draft choice. Walsh, who may be in the 
NFL himself next season, said. “The pros’ 
evaluation of quarterbacks in the draft has 
been poor. Dils is quick on his feet, strong, 
has a quick arm and is extremely accurate. 

And he is intelligent. 
He will be playing in 
the National Football 
League." 

Dils finished the 11- 
game season with 247 
completions—that is 
15 more passes than 
Georgia opponents at¬ 
tempted this year—for 
2.943 yards and 22 



27 interceptions. This year, running backs 
John Macon, Mike Augustyniak and Russell 
Pope—who also led the Boilermakers in re¬ 
ceptions with 33—came on strong, and the 
run/pass ratio was closer to 50-50. And Herr¬ 
mann. who no longer figures he has to throw 
a bomb on every play, was intercepted only 
10 times. 

Young has built the formidable Purdue de¬ 
fense, which gave up only 9.9 points a game, 
around junior Keena Turner, The 215-pound 
defensive end had 24 tackles for losses and 
was the team’s MVP. 

Purdue will have to be alert, though, or 
Ivery will leave it for dead if an ankle injury 
doesn’t slow him down or even keep him from 
playing. He set Tech’s single-season rushing 
record of 1.562 yards. But the Yellow Jacket 
offensive line has been inconsistent and. on 
defense. Tech is vulnerable to passing. That 
should light up Herrmann’s life. 


Buckeye defense has been uncustomarily 
shelled, even by so-so teams like SMU and 
Baylor. And the offense lacks its usual steam¬ 
roller fullback and lights-out line play, as ev¬ 
idenced in losses to Penn State and Mich¬ 
igan. in which Ohio State scored a total of 
three points in eight quarters. Clemson had 
one offensive lapse, a 12-0 defeat by Geor¬ 
gia, but the Tigers averaged 35 points against 
everybody else and scored four touchdowns 
against Maryland, which is more than any¬ 
body else did. including Penn State. 

After Pell departed. 73 Clemson players 
signed a petition endorsing Ford and sent it 
to the school’s board of trustees. "Tiger fans 
need not be concerned with our Dec. 29 per¬ 
formance." the petition said. “We guarantee 
it will be one of our better ones.” 

That should be good enough against the 
Buckeyes. 


TDs. His receivers, led by Ken Margerum 
with 53, ranked 1-2-3 in the Pac. 10. 

Darrin Nelson, the Cards’ do-everything 
halfback, may be just as worrisome to the 
Bulldog defense. A sophomore scooter who 
caught 50 passes and rushed for 1.061 yards. 
Nelson gives Stanford much versatility. 

Georgia, however, is no less exciting. In 
Southeastern Conference MVP Willie Mc¬ 
Clendon, who rushed for 1.312 yards and 13 
touchdowns. Coach Vince Dooley has a 
breakaway threat who helped the Bulldogs 
come from behind in six of their wins. 

Whether either team can stop the other 
for long remains to be seen. Stanford allowed 
199 points this year, and Georgia held its op¬ 
ponents to 162. But the Bulldogs have yet to 
face a passer of Dils’ caliber. Stanford is the 
quicker strike force and should wind up with 
a happier New Year. 

continued 
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Introducing Avon Championship Tennis: 
Now; tennis never looked so good. 



Avon is proud to 
sponsor the premier 
circuit in women's 
tennis this winter; 
Avon Championship Tennis. 

Avon believes a woman always 
looks her best when she is involved. 
When she is healthy, alive,getting all 
she can out of life. That's why we’re 
committed to women’s sports. 

Two years ago we began the 
Avon Futures, a circuit for the most 
promising tennis stars of tomorrow 
Now, in conjunction with the Women's 



Tennis Association, we expand our with Avon Championship Tennis, 
commitment to professional tennis Now, tennis never looked so good. 


1979 Avon Championship Tennis 

1979 Avon Futures Circuit 

Washington. D.G 

January 17 

Austin 

December 26-Januar) 7 

Oakland. Calif. 

January 8-14 

San Antonio 

January 2-14 

Houston 

January is-22 

Pasadena 

lanuarv 9-21 

Hollywood, Fla. 

January 22-28 

Boise 

lanuarv 16-28 

Chicago 

January 29-Februarv 4 

Toronto 

January 23-Februarv 4 

Seattle 

February 6-11 

Montreal 

January 30-Februarv 11 

Lt is Angeles 

February 12-18 

Columbus. Ohio 

February 6-18 

Detroit 

February 19-23 

Atlanta 

February 13-23 

Dallas 

February 26-March 4 

Roanoke, Va. 

February 22-March 3 

Philadelphia 

March 3-11 

Ft. Myers. Fla. 

February 2“ March 11 

Boston 

March 12-18 

Orlando 

March 13-18 

New V irk 

March 21 23 

Championships 


Championships 





won 








BOWL PREVIEWS continued 


COTTON BOWL 
Jan. 1 

Houston (9-2) vs. Notre Dame (8-3) 


Dallas isn’l where Noire Dame or Houston 
figured to end up. The Irish seemed doomed 
to a dismal year upon losing their first two 
games, both at home. Houston was picked by 
Southwest Conference seers to go nowhere, 
a prediction that appeared justified when the 
Cougars dropped their opener to Memphis 
State. But then Notre Dame won eight 
straight games to earn an invitation to the 
Cotton Bowl, while Houston shocked Texas 
A&M. Arkansas and Texas to win the SWC 
title for the second time in the three years 
the Cougars have been in the conference. 

Both teams ran up points. The Irish av¬ 
eraged 23.5 a game, while Houston had 30.0. 
The Irish have a superior passing attack, and 
when Joe Montana is rolling, he breaks games 



wide open. He hit 54% 
of his 260 passes and 
threw only four inter¬ 
ceptions in the last 
nine games. Vagas Fer¬ 
guson (1.192 yards) 
and Jerome Heavens 
(728) aren't Billy Sims, 
but they are two of the 
best running backs in 
Notre Dame history. 

The defense, featuring All-America Bob Co¬ 
lic at linebacker, figures to do well against 
Houston’s veer, because its strength is up front 
against the run. 

Houston’s chief problem has been incon¬ 
sistency: its win over Texas was followed by 
a loss to Texas Tech, an 11-point underdog. 
Before thrashing then-unbeaten A&M 33-0, 
the Cougars struggled to edge winless Baylor 
20-18. They led Florida State 27-0 but had 


to hold on for a 27-21 victory, thanks largely 
to a last-minute Seminole touchdown being 
disallowed because of a penalty. And just 
when Houston seemed to get it together in a 
closing win over Rice. Coach Bill Yeoman 
yanked Quarterback Danny Davis and insert¬ 
ed Delrick Brown. Davis demanded to know 
why. Yeoman told him his running lacked 
spunk. Davis shot back he was feeding the 
ball to running backs Emmett King and Ran¬ 
dy Love. The two rushed for 1.095 and 1.019 
yards, respectively, to become the first SWC 
teammates to gain 1,000 yards apiece. 

Yeoman has reinstated Davis as the quar¬ 
terback. but this doesn’t keep Davis from 
being upset and slightly confused, which is 
bad, because his teammates look to him for 
leadership. As for the Irish, they closed out 
their season with a last-minute loss to pow¬ 
erful USC. Houston is hungry, but the Irish 
are more composed. 


ROSE BOWL 
Jan. 1 

Michigan (10-1) vs. USC (11-1) 

Take your pick. USC is ranked third in the na¬ 
tion. Michigan fifth. Each has lost just one 
game. Both parade up and down the field, pre¬ 
fer to do it by rushing and pile up more than 
400 yards of offense a game. Both defenses 
are on the national 
charts. Both beat No¬ 
tre Dame, and both 
lost to teams they were 
favored to beat. Mich¬ 
igan 24-15 to Michi¬ 
gan State, USC 20-7 
to Arizona State. 

Although both op¬ 
erate out of a multiple 
I. their attacks vary in 


significant ways. Michigan Quarterback Rick 
Leach carries the ball often, as do five other 
Wolverine backs, all of whom average well 
over four yards a carry. USC All-America 
Charles White has more carries than all the 
other Trojans put together, and Quarterback 
Paul McDonald, a 57%> passer, runs only 
when trapped. Leach’s versatility gives Mich¬ 
igan the edge here. 

But the biggest dissimilarity is on defense. 
With the likes of Ron Simpkins and Curtis 
Greer up front and Mike Jolly and Mike Har¬ 
den in the secondary, the Wolverines excel 
at keeping opponents out of the end zone. 
They yielded only eight points a game, sec¬ 
ond fewest in the country. USC, which gave 
up only four touchdowns on the ground, is 
better than Michigan against the rush but vul¬ 
nerable to passing, and 16 of Leach’s 68 com¬ 
pletions went for touchdowns this season. 


Although both teams have crushed their 
opponents. USC outscoring them 301-143. 
Michigan 362-88. the Wolverines oulscored 
their foes by wide margins in every quarter, 
demolishing them 99-13 in the fourth. For 
their part, the Trojans showed a heart-stop¬ 
ping tendency to build wide leads in the first 
half, then to hang on for hairbreadth victo¬ 
ries. “We lack a killer instinct." admits Tro¬ 
jan Coach John Robinson. 

If true, it would suit Leach fine. A few 
weeks ago. Michigan Coach Bo Schembechler 
said. “Rick Leach has done everything a col¬ 
lege player can do." Well, true, in a sense. In 
four seasons at quarterback he has rewritten 
the Wolverine record book, and his 81 touch¬ 
downs are an alltime NCAA high. But in three 
straight bowl games. Leach has come up emp¬ 
ty. It is a deficiency that might be corrected 
on New Year’s Day. 



ORANGE BOWL 
Jan. 1 

Oklahoma (10-1) vs. Nebraska (9-2) 

Nebraska, which this season beat fumbling 
Oklahoma for the first time since 1971. is in¬ 
furiated that the Sooners were chosen as the 
Huskcrs’ Orange Bowl opponent. The com¬ 
plaint is that they beat the Sooners once and 
shouldn't have to do it again. “A raw deal." 
grumps Nebraska Coach Tom Osborne. “Not 
fair to our team.” says Athletic Director Bob 
Dcvaney. “Make Nebraska 10-point under¬ 
dogs." quoth the oddsmakers. 

There would be no need for all this fuss¬ 
ing. except that after Nebraska beat Oklaho¬ 
ma, the Huskers skewered themselves in the 
final game of the regular season by losing to 
Missouri. Thus Oklahoma and Nebraska tied 
for the Big Eight title—and now there is to 


be a rematch. Still, it's the best possible game 
the Orange Bowl could get. These are the na¬ 
tion’s top offensive team (Nebraska with 501.4 
yards per game) and the top scoring team 
(Oklahoma with an average of 40 points per 
game), with second spot in each category go¬ 
ing to the other team. 

Few dispute that Oklahoma, led by the sen¬ 
sational Hcisman Trophy winner, Billy Sims, 
and his roommate. Offensive Guard Greg 
Roberts, who won the Outland Trophy, is the 
best rushing team in the land. There is a sto¬ 
ry that Thomas Lott, Oklahoma’s quarter¬ 
back. who is from San Antonio, called Sims, 
who is from Hooks, Texas, when both were 
being recruited. “I’m going to Oklahoma, and 
if you come, too, we'll create a monster," said 
Lott. They did. Only trouble is that twice in 
the last two seasons, just when the Sooners 
were on the verge of national titles, the mon¬ 


ster fumbled away its 
chances. Last year 
in the Orange Bowl, 
heavily favored Okla¬ 
homa coughed up the 
ball three times and 
tumbled 31-6 to Ar¬ 
kansas while, in this 
season’s loss to Ne¬ 
braska. the Sooners 
fumbled six times. 

The Nebraska offense relics on running 
backs Rick Berns and I. M. Hipp and occa¬ 
sionally on Quarterback Tom Sorley. but Of¬ 
fensive Tackle Kelvin Clark probably is the 
key player in the unit. Assistant Coach Jerry 
Moore is philosophical about Nebraska's fate, 
saying, “How many seasons do you get a 
chance to beat Oklahoma twice?" Not many, 
and for that Nebraska can be grateful. 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 


Still Glittering 
After 

All These Years 


For 20 glorious years, from his first U.S. Amateur 
win in 1959 to his third British Open victory in July, 
Jack Nicklaus has dominated the world of golf 

by Frank Deford 


c 

.^•urely the closest place to Heaven in all of sport is a 
^^golf course. The prevailing feeling is one of good will. 
For the most part, the fans at tournaments are themselves ac¬ 
tive golfers, and they suffer for the competitors, shouting en¬ 
couragement to them and calling out travel advisories to 
the balls they strike. Players and spectators troop the same 
ground, interacting physically from green to tee, spiritually 
from tee to green. On the best of afternoons, those soft. 
bright, blue days when God’s own weather lives up to the 
luxuriant landscape that He and man 
have wrought, the game even verges 
on the ethereal. A golfer has to be a 
different breed of cat. 

This is where we come to Jack 
Nicklaus, the greatest golfer of all 
time. Of course he has played better 
than the rest for almost 20 years. Of 
course he has won more often. Of 
course he has dominated the game. 

This is all well documented. What is 
of greater significance is the mystic 
oneness that he has had with the game 
of golf itself during that long span and 
with the courses on which it is played. 

Nicklaus would probably reject the 
word "mystic." But it may have been 
part of what Bobby Jones understood 
about Nicklaus many years ago. when 
he said, in tribute. “Jack Nicklaus 
plays a game with which I am not 
familiar.’’ 

How many other champions have 


become so identified with their sport, with every aspect of 
it, with the very essence of it, that it is impossible to 
think of one without the other? Babe Ruth, for sure: 
Bobby Jones himself; Muhammad Ali. But they are few. 
very few; in his remarkable career, Nicklaus has achieved 
that preeminence as much as anyone. 

It has long been fashionable to say that Nicklaus wins by 
overpowering the course. But that misses the point. Jack 
Nicklaus overpower a golf course? Why, you might as well 
say that Mozart overpowered music 
or that Rembrandt overpowered a 
canvas. The ultimate art is to make 
an accomplice of whatever you are 
dealing with—melodies, forms, fair¬ 
ways. Over the years, scores of golf¬ 
ers have whipped golf courses—over¬ 
powered them. Nicklaus has won with 
golf courses, by driving, putting, at¬ 
tacking, thinking—by playing what¬ 
ever sort of golf was requited of 
him at that particular moment. The 
uniqueness of Nicklaus, his definition, 
is that rarely has he ever fought a golf 
course, so utterly is he in consonance 
with his sport, with its substance and 
spirit. 

He has never been what is called a 
“personality.’’ Palmer is a personality, 
and Player, too, and Trevino, and a 
few others. But not Nicklaus; he has 
never been perceived as anything but 
a golfer. He has never been the show- 
continued 



Cover key. Nicklaus' major souvenirs from two 
decades of campaigning include trophies trom 
1) the British Open. 2) the U.S. Open. 3) the 
Masters. 4) the U.S. Amateur and 5) the PGA. 
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EARLY NICKLAUS: THE OMNIPOTENT BUTTERBALL 




Nicktaus exults at Baltusrol In 1967 after winning his second U.S. Open. His score of 275 broke a record held by Hogan for 19 years. 
A glum Nick/aus finished tied for 23rd in the 1964 Open at Congressional. In 1965 Jack won the second of five Masters, with a record 271. 








Sportsman continued 



He won a playo/l to win at Augusta again in 1966. the only player ever to take back-to-back Masters 


man. Younger or older, fatter or thin¬ 
ner. despised or admired, his enormous 
presence has always been the product of 
the shots he has pulled out of his bag. 
Yet that is not quite all. In a sport in 
which longevity is a measure of the per¬ 
former—as much as speed or strength de¬ 
fines athletes in other sports—Nicklaus 
has for nearly two decades stood up for 
the values he considers inherent in the 
game. He has turned down $1 million to 
play a Vegas-style TV “challenge match” 
because he feared it would demean the 
game of golf. His conduct has been so im¬ 
peccable it is almost boring. It must be. 
you see. because, as he explains. “Golf 
is as clean a sport as there is.” Just so: 
clean. His attitude in defeat is always as 
correct and elegant as that which he dis¬ 
plays in triumph. 

Nicklaus has even come to build golf 
courses himself, spreading his own ashes 
while he lives: vanity, yes, but tempered 
with love and a sense of where he fits in. 
“My golf game can only go on so long,” 
he says, “but what I’ve learned can be 
put into a piece of ground to last beyond 
me. I’ll always be part of golf because 
I’ll have the courses. Building a golf 
course is my total expression.” 

The course lasts. Nicklaus knows that. 
The Rockies may crumble, Gibraltar may 
tumble, but St. Andrews isn’t going any¬ 
where. There is something at once prop¬ 
er and touching that after two seasons 
without a major championship. Nicklaus, 
age 38, won the British Open last sum¬ 
mer at St. Andrews, age 500; the pre¬ 
eminent man and the preeminent course 
coming together. It seems apt. then, that 
this year Jack Nicklaus is Sports Illus- 
trated's Sportsman of the Year. He has 
had better years; nearly all of his years 
have been so very good. Indeed, they 
have been 20 years of surpassing excel¬ 
lence. And that is why we are naming 
him now. 

In the last twelvemonth, a lot has hap¬ 
pened in sports, and most of it predict¬ 
able. The Red Sox collapsed. The Yan¬ 
kees beat the Dodgers in the World 
Series. We had another Triple Crown 
champion. What Borg did not win. Con¬ 
nors did; on the distaff side it was most¬ 
ly Evert. And moving further down Deja 
Vu Lane: the Canadiens won; the Cow¬ 
boys, too; Kentucky in college basketball, 
Notre Dame in college football. But for 
the fact that pro basketball went on and 
continued 
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Sportsman continued 


on and on until hardly anybody was 
watching, we could say for certain that 
the Celtics won that. One of the Unsers 
came in first again at Indy. Ali regained 
his title once more. Bill Rodgers won 
another Boston Marathon, swimming 
marks fall. Billy Martin got fired again. 
And so forth and so on. 

However, if you missed any of this. 
Jack Nicklaus can bring you up to date. 
One of the reasons Nicklaus has himself 
in such perfect golf perspective is that 
he’s got most of the rest of the world of 
sports down pat. He can do such things 
as quote, verbatim, football tips from 
Bear Bryant. When not practicing on the 
golf course, he devotes himself to every 
conceivable athletic activity: tennis, ski¬ 
ing, basketball, hunting, bicycling, fish¬ 
ing (he reeled in a 1,358-pound black 
marlin off Australia last month as a pre¬ 
lude to winning the Australian Open), 
weight lifting, touch football. You’ve 
heard of the girl next door. Jack Nick¬ 
laus is the jock next door. His everyday 
attire is tennis clothes. His closest friend 
in North Palm Beach, Fla., where he 


lives, is a high school athletic director 
and coach: he plans his golf tournaments 
around the football and basketball sched¬ 
ules of Benjamin High, where his two 
oldest boys are football and basketball 
stars. Mom is the scorekeeper for the bas¬ 
ketball team, partly because that way she 
doesn’t have to sit next to Dad. who has 
been known to get excited. Wow. is Dad 
some kind of bore on the subject of Ben¬ 
jamin High’s athletic fortunes. He goes 
to all the practices: he even knows all 
the damn plays. Says Barbara Nicklaus. 
"We have to get to the games 45 min¬ 
utes early so Jack can get taped.’’ 

Nicklaus (cradling a pigskin, to son 
Steve): You ought to run more play- 
action stuff. 

Steve: We don’t have any of those. 

Nicklaus (sharply): Whaddya mean? 
You got 36 and 37. 

Steve: Oh, yeah. 

Jack Nicklaus, the champion, is for¬ 
ever the son of the father. Charlie Nick¬ 
laus, who was the same sort of athletic 
mentor for him when he was growing 
up in Columbus in the ’50s. Sports would 


have been Nicklaus' way of life even if 
he had not become the best in history at 
this one particular athletic endeavor. In¬ 
deed. Jack’s estate on the northern shore 
of Lake Worth, Fla. is a contained sport¬ 
ing paradise, with the air not so much of 
having been built as wished for, in the 
manner of a child addressing Santa Claus: 
“... and I’d like a swimming pool, and 
two grass tennis courts, and a weight 
room, and a trampoline, and a basket¬ 
ball court, and a football field, and three 
boats, and a-” 

The house is large but not ostentatious. 
The climate is controlled. The rooms are 
attractive, and so perfectly stylized that 
they appear to be sets for a situation-com¬ 
edy family, an athletic Brady Bunch. 
Some rooms possess an almost Pompeian 
stillness, while others, around the TV and 
the kitchen, have just the proper amount 
of lived-in disarray. The TV set appears 
to be on permanently, so that Lucy Ri¬ 
cardo or Hogan's Heroes are a part of 
the decor in the same way as. say. the fur¬ 
nishings in the breakfast nook. There are. 
all told, five children, the middle one a 


Massed Nicklauses in front of clubhouse at Jack's home course, Muirfie/d Village. Steve, 15: Barbara . Michael, 5: Nan, 13: Jack: Gary, 9: and Jackie, 17. 
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girl. Plus friends dropping by. and a gold¬ 
en retriever. The school drawings of the 
youngest child are taped on the refrig¬ 
erator door, just as they would be in the 
house of an insurance salesman in the 
suburbs of Columbus. Ohio. 

The home is ruled over by the former 
Barbara Bash, who entertains her friends 
in the kitchen. The Nicklauses met, if 
you can stand this, their first week at 
Ohio State. They were instant sweet¬ 
hearts, wedded after their junior year, 
and. despite the long odds against the sur¬ 
vival of a teen-age marriage parlayed by 
a traveling husband, they remain hope¬ 
lessly happily married. 

People help Nicklaus run his business¬ 
es. People advise him. All right. But what 
is crucial to understanding Nicklaus and 
his success is that the former Barbara 
Bash is his only partner. More than that, 
she is really the only lasting contempo¬ 
rary in his life. His best Columbus 
friends, his early business associates, 
were all older. He never formed a close 
friendship on tour. He was devoted to 
his father as a friend, and he still goes 
back to his one and only golf coach. Jack 
Grout, who first instructed him at the 
age of 10. 

But Nicklaus. the champion, at this 
moment in his life that he describes as 
“somewhere in the prime of my career," 
is a growing, fuller man. More and more 
he has assumed control of his business af¬ 
fairs. He has certified his ascension from 
the Buckeye middle class by learning 
about wines. He has developed a sense 
of humor that can be sharp and biting. 
He is short with those who fawn over 
him. And for all his balance, he can be 
something of a know-it-all. “Jack’s one 
problem is that he is an instant expert 
on everything,” says one friend who, with 
some delight, can’t resist citing an after¬ 
noon a year or so ago, when, in quick suc¬ 
cession, Nicklaus displayed total igno¬ 
rance of I) Art Buchwald, 2) Karl 
Wallenda of The Great Wallendas and 
3) Cheryl Tiegs. Granted, a knowledge 
of this disparate trio does not automat¬ 
ically admit the bearer to the League of 
Renaissance Men, but the episode does 
suggest that Nicklaus may not be quite 
as omniscient about pop culture as he is 
on wire-service gridiron polls. He can 
lake a joke about himself, though, and 
sometimes he will take a drink. Oddly, 
while he never smokes on the course or 
at home anymore, he will go on a chain¬ 


smoking binge at a business meeting or 
on a fishing trip—and then stop as quick¬ 
ly as he started. 

There is, then, a curious blend of the 
unsophisticated and the mature in Nick¬ 
laus: he accounts for it in some measure 
by invoking his experience in golf. “A 
kid grows up a lot faster on the golf 
course; golf teaches you how to behave,” 
he says earnestly. “You start playing with 
older people, so that a kid who plays golf 
is different from a lot of these athletes in 
other sports because he hasn’t had his 
own way. He hasn’t been spoiled. He's 
had to get along with older people, and 


carts. Female volunteers are garbed in 
less formal clothes, are often obliged to 
wear beauty-pageant-type streamers di¬ 
agonally across their fronts and are as¬ 
signed the unrewarding ambulatory and 
clerical tasks. The wives in golf, more 
than in any other sport, are recognized 
by players, press and fans as wives, as 
worthy support troops. 

The most instructive revelation about 
the Nicklauses and their own strong re¬ 
lationship, and its positive impact upon 
Jack’s career, comes from this exchange, 
when the name of another golfer was 
brought up. He is Nicklaus’ contempo- 


THE NICKLAUS RECORD 


He won the U.S. Amateur twice (1959 
and ’61) and finished second in the U.S. 
Open (1960) before turning professional. 
Since then, he has won the Masters five 
times (1963, ’65, ’66. 72 and 75); the 
U.S. Open three times (1962. '61 and 
72), the British Open three times 11966. 
70 and 78) and the PGA four times 


(1963,71,73 and 75). Counting the two 
amateur titles, that is 17 major cham¬ 
pionships. Jones had 13. No one else is 
close. Hagen had II, Hogan and Player 
nine, Palmer eight. Aside from majors, 
Nicklaus has won 54 tour events. His 
winnings are S3.4 miiiion, a record. No 
One else has won even $2 million. 


if he won’t play by their rules, he can’t 
play at all. Jiminy Christmas. I’ve gone 
through it all, and I still have to keep 
my place.” 

But if Nicklaus grouses occasionally 
at all that is expected of him, he obvi¬ 
ously finds comfort in the stability and 
tradition of his sport. A Teutonic sense 
of order pervades the man. In another 
time and place, Nicklaus would have 
been a farmer, attached to his two an¬ 
chors, the good land he worked and 
loved, and the good woman with the large 
family back at the hearth. Now for him 
the Masters and the U.S. Open, followed 
by the British Open and the PGA. are 
like the march of the seasons of the field: 
and the home is a place to hie back to, 
to renew strength and purpose. 

The fact that Nicklaus, so in harmony 
with his sport, is also so devoted to his 
home, in fact needs time at home in or¬ 
der to win on the road—that is surely 
not just a coincidence. Golf remains the 
most unchanging of our games. The old 
values and the old biases endure. Tour¬ 
naments are distinguished by their male 
officials, attired in crisp blazers and pro¬ 
vided with the energized scepters of 
power, in these days walkie-talkies and 


fary and once was presumed to be his 
likely challenger—or Nicklaus his. But 
the fellow faded quickly into obscurity. 

“Well,” says Barbara, "he wasn’t mar¬ 
ried when he was on the tour.” 

“That’s right,” says Jack, “he just 
Couldn’t get organized." So much for 
that. As they say. golf is as clean a sport 
as there is. 

Barbara has been ideal in the role of 
golf wife: ever winsome, ever well 
groomed, never forgetting a face or a 
blazer or the name that goes with it. 
On their honeymoon, he played golf: at 
one stop, the club was all-male and the 
bride had to stay in the car. When he 
was fat, she never brought it up. She 
heard the boos and the invective aimed 
at her man when large portions of all 
the world hated him for slaying the leg¬ 
end of Arnold Palmer, but she never 
brought it up, waiting for him to. And 
when he never brought it up. she never 
brought it up, either. 

This is why, although Jack Nicklaus 
begins his 40th year next month, he and 
a great many people who know him well 
have no doubts but that he can keep on 
winning tournaments into his middle 
age. The legs go first, don't they? That’s 
continued 
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“If rd been 
manager, they 
would have 
won the series!” 



At ALL-STAR REPLAY, that's the kind of talk we 
like to hear ALL-STAR REPLAY is the colorful 
quarterly magazine for people who have three 
things in common 1 ) They're all dedicated sports 
fans. 2) They all play and enjoy Sports Illustrated 
Games, and 3) They all would have been terrific 
coaches and managers if they'd had the chance 
With the realism and accuracy of Sports 
Illustrated Games they get the chance to manage 
their own teams and players, in games covering the 
entire range of sports, including pro and college 
football, baseball, Grand Prix auto racing, basket¬ 
ball. track and field, championship goll. and 
thoroughbred horse racing And with ALL-STAR 
REPLAY they learn how to win, with incisive 
articles on the play and strategy of all of the Sports 
Illustrated Games in every issue. But that's not all 
ALL-STAR REPLAY is where the thousands of SI 
Game fans get together to form leagues and meet 
fellow players, read news of national and regional 
tournaments, enter special reader contests, and 
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whal they say. Jack Nicklaus still has all 
the underpinnings. 

Charlie Nicklaus—a druggist, a stout, 
balding man—-joined the Scioto Country 
Club outside Columbus in order to get 
exercise to help rehabilitate a broken an¬ 
kle. He was new to this sort of privilege: 
his father had been a boilermaker on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It is an article of 
faith that poor American boys will ap¬ 
ply themselves diligently to escape pov¬ 
erty. But for a child, deprivation can be 
a very relative thing. By the standards of 
the country club, the druggist’s son ap¬ 
peared disadvantaged. So. in one sense, 
young Jack Nicklaus had the best of both 
worlds—reasonably comfortable circum¬ 
stances yet a natural motivation to com¬ 
pete. Jack Grout remembers that of his 
50 or so young charges, only the Nick¬ 
laus boy would show up to practice in 
the rain. 

He was 10 then. Nicklaus has led a 
symmetrical sort of life; he was born at 
the beginning (January 21) of a neat zero¬ 
digit year, 1940, and has proceeded there¬ 
after in decennial cycles: he learned golf 
in 1950. age 10; he married in I960 and 
first came to prominence that year, fin¬ 
ishing second to Palmer in the U.S. Open, 
though still an amateur; in 1970. his first 
year of being svelte, his father died, and 
the shock helped dislodge him from the 
only slump of his career; certainly there 
must be some special surprise in store 
for us in 1980. 

Charlie Nicklaus introduced his only 
son to all sports, and Jackie became pro¬ 
ficient at many, notably basketball; he 
only bothered with golf from March to 
September. The boy was precocious, 
reaching his full height. 5' II". by age 
13 He still wonders whether he might 
have been inclined to concentrate on bas¬ 
ketball or football "if I hadn’t been a year 
ahead of myself in school, if 1 could have 
had one more year and become a big 
high school star.” 

But inherent in the game of golf were 
qualities that drew the boy to it. Fore¬ 
most was the simple fact that he could 
play it by himself, for hours, whole days 
at a time. “The thing that sets golf apart 
from other sports is that it takes self-con¬ 
fidence, an ability to rely totally on your¬ 
self.” he says. Obviously, this faith came 
to him at an early age. "When I’m 
through, whal I’ll really miss is kicking 
myself to get it done," he says. “I can 
live without the week of playing the Mas- 
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ters. But the really satisfying lime is the 
three weeks leading up to the Masters 
when I’m preparing for it.” 

Golf was right for another reason, too, 
for, despite his being such a natural ath¬ 
lete. Nicklaus is physically limited in one 
curious way. "1 don’t react very well,” 
lie says. "In tennis, my best shot is the 
serve, but I respond terribly when 1 have 
to hit a ball back. In basketball. I was a 
really good shot”—not long ago he sank 
80 straight free throws on his home 
court—"but I was poor at passing and 
at defense." Even today he delights in 
the most independent—and stationary— 
aspect of football: he will go out for an 
hour or more by himself and place-kick— 
and he can put the ball through the up¬ 
rights at up to 40 yards. Given all this, 
there is simply no question but that 
golf—the game that most requires con¬ 
centration, introspection, self-assurance, 
peace—was Nicklaus’ destiny. 

Also, he could hit the son of a bitch a 
country mile, 

He scored 51 on the first nine holes 
he ever played; he qualified for the U.S. 
Open at 17 and birdied the first hole; he 
won the U.S. Amateur at 19; and at 22, 
in 1962, he turned pro. There stood Ar¬ 
nold Palmer, and neither man was ever 
to be the same. 

Palmer was not just a beloved hero. 
That would have been enough. No, Palm¬ 
er was the very fountainhead of golf. The 
game had often been maligned as a pas¬ 
time for rich old men (the more captious 
critics refused to acknowledge that it was 
even a sport), but Palmer, the handsome 
charger, had given the game glamour, ex¬ 
panded its horizons. He made people 
proud to be golfers. And so, to beat 
Palmer was not just to upset the hand¬ 
some hero: to beat Palmer was to hurt 
golf. And onto this stage walked a but- 
tcrball of an athlete. Nicklaus ballooned 
as high as 225: he would wear a silly lit¬ 
tle hat and an $8.95 pair of olive green 
pants: when. God forbid, he opened his 
mouth, he spoke in a squeaky cartoon 
voice. 

The business about Palmer is very old 
hat. of course, but it can never be writ¬ 
ten off. It is still the only rough edge to 
Nicklaus’ life; more than that, it came 
near to soiling a very clean game. Ar- 
nie’s fans booed Nicklaus’ good shots; 
they held up signs in the rough that said 
hit it here, jack; and once someone 
even hurled a beer bottle at him. It must 
continued 
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have hurt so much, but to this day he 
swears he never noticed, never heard a 
boo. Can you believe that? 

Well, he stands at the 11th tee at the 
Firestone Country Club in Akron last 
September. He is playing with Hale Ir¬ 
win. It is a sharp, clear day, and the wind 
is blowing in gusts. There is a little sign 
at the tee, hanging from chains on a pole 
about eight feet high. It states what hole 
this is and how many yards long. As 
Nicklaus starts to address the ball, the 
sign starts to creak on its chains. His cad¬ 
die looks up menacingly at the sign. Irwin 
looks up at the sign. Irwins caddie and 
the scorekeeper look up at the sign. Ev¬ 
erybody in the gallery looks up at the 
sign. By now you can just about hear 
the necks creaking, making almost as 
much noise as the sign. Nicklaus never 
takes his eye off the ball, gripping his 
club tighter and tighter as he simulta¬ 
neously brings the clubhead closer and 
closer to the ball resting there upon the 
tee. And then back away, as if he is wind¬ 
ing himself up. At the top of his swing 
... the sign catches an even stronger gust, 
and in the blue-green silence swings now 
at a regular screech. People grimace, em¬ 
barrassed that a sign here in Akron is 
doing this to the great Jack Nicklaus. The 
clubhead comes down and around in a 
perfect arc, and the ball flies away, high 
and handsome. 

You know, he never heard that sign. 

"What sets Jack apart above all,” says 
Deane Beman, the PGA commissioner 
and a former golfing contemporary, “is 
concentration. He has complete control 
over his emotions, in his game and in 
his life.” 

O f course he heard the boos from 
the fanatics. Of course they hurt. 
But he never heard when he swung— 
and what the hell, that was only about 
70 times a day. 

Maybe the worst of all was at Oak- 
mont, near Palmer's home in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where the 1962 Open was played. 
It was not a tournament but a four-day 
ordination—only the fat kid, who had 
just turned pro, fouled up everybody’s 
week by tying Palmer over 72 holes. And 
then he beat him in the playoff, 71-74. 

The legend died, right there. It hung 
around, like Marley’s ghost, for many 
more years, but it was all over that day. 
Palmer won the British Open later that 


year, and he won the '64 Masters. He 
was only 34 then, and he played at the 
top right through the ’60s. but he never 
won another big one against the fat boy. 
People talk about the many great years 
of Nicklaus and Palmer dueling; in fact, 
that whole era of them both winning 
championships lasted less than two years. 

But make no mistake. If Nicklaus. the 
golfer, put Palmer away on the course, 
there is no doubt that the trauma of de¬ 
stroying the legend, of having to over¬ 
come the idol of his sport, still inhabits 
Nicklaus. He will slop and almost ob¬ 
sessively qualify even the most innocent 
passing reference to Palmer lest it pos¬ 
sibly be construed as criticism of his an¬ 
cient rival. He is at pains to point out 
their personal differences. 

Nicklaus, the golfer, simply cannot 
comprehend why Palmer hangs on, 
scuffling each week to make the cut. 
When Nicklaus can’t win at golf, he’ll 
be gone the next day. But Palmer 
breathes it all in: the cheers, the ca¬ 
maraderie. drinking with the boys, deal¬ 
ing gin rummy, then flying his real-life 
toy airplane on to the next week’s go- 
round. “Arnold’s different from me." 
Nicklaus says again. “I don’t want to 
tell Arnold what to do.” Nicklaus says 
again. “I won’t miss the locker room." 
Nicklaus says again. 

And no matter how badly Nicklaus 
beat Palmer, he didn’t win affection. Es¬ 
teem, respect, admiration—yes. But af¬ 
fection? It is reminiscent of Willy Loman 
and his sons talking about their success¬ 
ful cousin Bernard. 

Willy. Bernard is not well liked, is he? 

Biff :: He’s liked, but he’s not well liked. 

It is impossible not to believe that the 
animus kept Nicklaus fat. He was not fat 
growing up. His father was a heavy man 
and Nicklaus was an insatiable eater, and 
the genes and the appetite finally caught 
up with him at college, but a man with 
his discipline, with his incredible pow¬ 
ers of concentration could have slimmed 
down whenever he set his mind to it. In 
fact, when he finally did decide to lose 
weight, he called in a tailor from New 
York, ordering him to measure for 
clothes still pounds away. “Can you 
imagine anyone having such confidence 
in himself?” asks Barbara Nicklaus. 

But Nicklaus stayed fat all during the 
’60s. He knew his appearance fostered 
more hostility. "If 1 had looked more like 
an athlete it wouldn’t have been nearly 


so bad for me." he says. He knew. It was 
as if he were punishing golf for prefer¬ 
ring Palmer's glamour to his skills. Only 
after Palmer’s game had declined, after 
the hysteria was laid to rest, only then 
did Nicklaus, the jilted lover, feel secure 
enough to want to be pretty for himself 
and his game. Today, down to 180 and 
less, he is even marginally narcissistic. 
“There is nothing worse than a reformed 
slob.” his wife says. 

Nicklaus’ better appearance not only 
increased his popularity, it also forced 
his critics to appreciate the full range 
of his golfing talents. Before, there had 
been a tendency to write him off as a 
bully. He not only hit the ball so long, 
but also so high that it soared over the 
most time-tested of nature’s obstacles. 
Nicklaus forced the redesign of entire 
championship courses. Only when he 
matured and lost 20 yards from his drives 
did the full, fair recognition begin to 
come to him. For example. Gene Lit- 
tler points out. “Jack's the best putter 
we’ve had over the past 15 years. He rare¬ 
ly misses from six or eight feet in." Sud¬ 
denly. now that his drives weren’t a 
furlong past everyone else’s, people could 
notice his exquisite work with irons, 
his command of strategy, his control of 
a challenge. And if his short game wasn’t 
as good as the rest of it—although as 
he points out, he never got a chance to 
work on his short game because he was 
always, tediously, on the green—-it was 
suddenly impossible to ignore his com¬ 
plete superiority. 

“I never thought anyone would ever 
put Hogan in the shadows, but he did,” 
says Gene Sarazen. “Nicklaus has the re¬ 
markable combination of power and 
finesse, and he is one of the smartest guys 
ever to walk the fairways. And he has 
been an extraordinary leader. What more 
is there to say? Jack Nicklaus is the great¬ 
est competitor of them all.” 

The same front-runners who booed 
him a few years ago are now falling all 
over themselves to adore him. No soon¬ 
er does Nicklaus strike a drive—and be¬ 
fore even he himself can tell whether it 
is short, long, in the rough or behind a 
tree—most of the gallery is oohing and 
aahing and saying “Wow!” “Great shot,” 
"Way to go. Jack!” And then somebody 
like Hale Irwin belts one 20 yards long¬ 
er, to the right place, and silence rolls 
around the hills. 

The fans even defer to Nicklaus’ reg- 
continued 
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ular caddie, Angelo Argea, fawning over 
him. seeking his autograph. When two 
caddies at Akron had to gel through a 
crowd, a blazerpcrson said, “Hey, let An¬ 
gelo and the caddie through." The gal¬ 
leries part when Nicklaus moves to the 
tee, and if he is polite and smiles at some¬ 
one in his path, the person is most likely 
to turn away, abashed before his great¬ 
ness. When he speaks, people just listen 
to what he says, never noticing the same 
high-pitched voice they used to mock and 
laugh at. This is the way it is when at 
last you are liked. 

Since Palmer faded, there has been a 
succession of challengers to Nicklaus— 
Player, Trevino. Weiskopf, Miller, Cren¬ 
shaw. now Watson, with Nicklaus pa¬ 
tiently anticipating (hat Severiano Bal¬ 
lesteros will be trotted out soon. Each 
has credentials, each has been hot for a 
time, but looking back across the 70s. 
one can see that they were mostly dra¬ 
matic inventions of a press that had to 
create rivals in order to sustain interest. 

The champion aiways enjoyed the 
competition—“This is fun," he observed 
to Weiskopf and Miller in the cauldron 
of his 75 Masters victory—but in es¬ 
sence. he was only, as ever, competing 
against himself. “The toughest thing 
about success is that you’ve got to 
keep on being a success,” Irving Berlin 
once noted, but it is typical of Nicklaus 
that he sees it the other way round. 
“Winning breeds more winning." he 
says. “You learn how to win by winning. 
As long as I'm prepared. I always expect 
to win." 

The slump, so called, of 1976 and 77 
would surely not even have attracted at¬ 
tention except that Nicklaus had reached 
the same age when the legendary Palm¬ 
er couldn't win the majors anymore. 
Ergo, neither could Nicklaus. In fact, in 
1977 he was tied for the lead in three of 
the big four with only (wo holes to play. 
But early in 1978 he brought the winter 
tour to its knees, finishing second, first, 
second, first in four straight tournaments. 
And in July, at St. Andrews, he won his 
17th major championship, which is four 
more than anyone else has ever won. 
Even though Nicklaus feels his record 
will be broken one day, very few agree. 

It is Nicklaus’ own judgment that he 
played the 1978 British Open, tee to 
green, as well as he played any major 
championship in all his life. His rival at 
the end was one Simon Owen, a New 


Zealander of no previous consequence. 
This detracted somewhat from the dra¬ 
ma, but having had two straight previ¬ 
ous second places in the British Open 
and three times been a runner-up in a 
major tournament since winning the 
1975 PGA, it could hardly be said that 
Nicklaus reached the 16th tee, a stroke 
back, immune to thoughts of failure. 
Owen had just chipped in from 25 yards 
out and was enjoying an unconscious. 
Fleckful kind of afternoon. 

An athlete looks funny putting. No¬ 
body ever said that any golfer looked 
good putting. Hushed and hunched, it 
is all a man can do not to appear silly. 
Nicklaus looks no better at it than any¬ 
one else. But even all this he under¬ 
stands. It is a verity in the game that 
the putting touch is the first casualty of 
middle age. “There is no logical reason 
for that," he says. “But putting is the 
least manly thing in golf, and therefore, 
when a player gets older and he does 
not win as much, he blames it on his put¬ 
ting. He does not want to admit that 
his power may be leaving him.” 

A h, but then the drive. Here is the 
golfer, here is Nicklaus, ram¬ 
pant. At the 16th at St. Andrews, the Cor¬ 
ner of the Dyke, par-4,382 yards, he took 
out his three-wood and teed up the ball. 
Simon Owen, one stroke ahead, watched 
him. People are usually let down when 
they first encounter Nicklaus, for he is 
not nearly as large as they had imagined. 
But he is genuinely awesome upon the 
tec. Often as not he will clench and un¬ 
clench his gloved hand, giving it the 
threatening appearance of a claw. He 
never speaks, perhaps with the uncon¬ 
scious knowledge that to reveal his choir¬ 
boy voice at this stage would spoil the act. 
Instead, he stands silently behind the ball, 
his piercing blue eyes scrutinizing it as 
surely as if it were a bold adversary. Then, 
Nicklaus raises his head and looks out 
carefully over the fairway, in every way 
the captain scanning the sea. The courses 
he builds are criticized for being too 
tough, too unyielding, too much in his 
own image, but they are also marked by 
one other thing: each hole must either go 
downhill or give that appearance, so that 
a man can properly survey his domain. 

St. Andrews is distinct from any other 
course in the world, of course, an unbe¬ 
coming instrument of the winds that 


sweep off the North Sea. “Just to see it, 
it’s ugly,” Nicklaus says. “The buildings 
are all ugly—even the old clubhouse—all 
so gray and stark. There are no trees. But 
put it all together, it is one of the most 
gorgeous sites in the world. You see, it is 
pretty because of what I feel for it.” 

St. Andrews had restored Nicklaus 
once before, in 1970, the first major he 
won after his father died. Now, on the 
16th at St. Andrews in 1978, he put the 
three-wood exactly where he wanted to, 
260 yards out, to the left of the Prin¬ 
cipal's Nose bunkers, and then he strode 
the fairway. The second shot, 120 yards, 
a nine-iron, fell barely six feet from the 
pin. Intimidated, Owen flew his iron over 
the green, and he bogeyed. Nicklaus 
drummed home his six-footer, dead on. 
He makes the six-footers; manhood 
comes in many-sized packages. And thus 
in one hole: one down to one up. 

“If you look at the PGA figures, you’ll 
see that the guy with the best average is 
usually less than a stroke under the guy 
back in 30\h piace,” Nicklaus says. “So 
you’re talking about a fifth of a stroke a 
day between winning and 30th, and. Jim- 
iny Christmas, you can’t tell me there’s 
that much difference in our swings. The 
difference is something else. I was for¬ 
tunate in a lot of ways. I was fortunate 
to have a good father, who helped me 
get into this. I was fortunate to have a 
pretty good head. A lot of it’s her”—a 
nod to Barbara—“a gal who’s been un¬ 
derstanding. There’s all that. I know I’ve 
won with something besides the shots, 
but I don’t know for sure what that 
something is." 

He parred the 17th, the famous Road 
Hole, and Owen, obviously pressing now. 
look another bogey, so that Nicklaus, the 
old has-been, came to the last hole safe, 
two up on the field at St. Andrews. A 
three-wood off the tee and then a seven- 
iron left him sure upon the green, only 
35 feet away; he was a lock now. He gave 
his caddie the iron, and then, under the 
lowering sky of a midsummer Scottish 
day, with 30,000 fans of golf cheering 
for him, he marched up the fairway. The 
roars of St. Andrews fell upon him well 
before he reached the green and, in re¬ 
sponse, the tears filled up his eyes and 
began to roll down his face. He had tri¬ 
umphed again, and he smiled as he drew 
closer. And more: he could look through 
the mist of his crying and see once again 
how clean it was all around. end 
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Taking Part 



I can show you a trick or two which I don’t teach to 
everybody,” Mark Twain wrote to a would-be collab¬ 
orator. “Bring along lots of dry statistics. Ingeniously used, 
they just make a reader smack his chops in gratitude.” 

Twain’s advice was taken to heart by all America, and no¬ 
where practiced more furiously than in sport. The numbers 
sluice in torrents. The rise and fall of scores and standings 
and records and gates and averages and ratings has become 
a familiar aspect of human frolic. Yet at present there are 
some numbers that seem to mount not as part of cyclical 
trends but ever upward. These are the statistics describing 
the growth of participant sports, and they may well show a 
sea change in American habits and values. 

Some 40 million people now play tennis in this country, 
twice as many as five years ago. Perhaps 25 million run. 
half of them in compulsive earnest, a 200% gain in four 
years. Seventy-five million bicycle, also up. Sixty million 
fish, 20 million hunt, 19 million ride. 12 million ski, and— 
can this be right?—22 million Americans now roller skate. 

Although most of the surveys that come up with these fig¬ 
ures reflect Twain’s high regard for ingenuity, one fact ap¬ 
pears unassailable. Every sport that calls upon its devotees 
to get out and perform is expanding. The statistic with the 
most force: 47% of all Americans now say they engage in 
some sort of physical exercise—double the number in 1961, 
according to a recent Gallup poll. And there seems to be 
no sign of a slowdown. If this is the year of the participant, 
it is only because we haven’t seen anything yet. 

These events have some clear explanations. The rise in 
participation has naturally paralleled increases in leisure 
time. Surely the social emancipation of women has found 
gratifying expression in active sport. And a reason for the 
rush to those endeavors calling for sustained heavy breath¬ 
ing is a concern for better health, although Dr. Roger Ban¬ 
nister rightly calls the connection between vigorous exer¬ 
cise and good health “a tangly web.” 

Resistance to many diseases is associated with good phys¬ 


ical condition. Research undertaken by Dr. Kenneth Coo¬ 
per at his Aerobics Center in Dallas has shown that the 
more endurance a subject displays on a treadmill, the bet¬ 
ter his scores on coronary-disease risk factors such as hy¬ 
pertension, blood lipids and body fat. A remarkable Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield advertisement states that 71-year-old jog¬ 
ger Mavis Lindgren cured a lifetime of colds by commenc¬ 
ing a running program nine years ago. That is a bold con¬ 
clusion, as it seems to overlook a lesson in basic logic, namely 
that associated with doesn’t mean caused by. 

A fine case in point is the statistical observation of Dr. 
Thomas J. Bassler, a California pathologist and runner, that 
no one who has finished a marathon in less than four hours 
within the previous six years has fallen victim to a certified 
heart attack. The tempting conclusion is that marathoning 
prevents heart attacks, and it probably does in many cases, 
but there is also the strong possibility that running 26 miles 
and 385 yards at nine minutes per mile is simply a stem 
screening process, separating the healthy hearts from the 
faint. So the causal connection between fitness and the 
health of one’s heart remains unproved. Indeed, three re¬ 
cent studies summarized in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association . in which post-cardiac patients who 
exercised were compared with sedentary ones, showed 
no difference in heart function or in how long the two 
groups lived. 

In one sense, improving fitness may mask heart disease. 
Exercise that makes the lungs and muscles more efficient 
means the heart doesn’t have to work as hard for the body 
to handle a specific stress. A patient may feel better, per¬ 
form better, but his heart is no stronger. 

Studies have not been able to show that longevity is in¬ 
creased through exercise, yet the sensations of fitness exert 
a profound appeal. For many, faithful running or swim¬ 
ming or cycling or cross-country skiing is a treasured aid to 
living vividly and with improved, if not perfect, spirits. 

Even while understanding the fundamental reasons for 
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You Ain’t Seen Nothin’ Yet 



^LUSTRATION BY ARNOLD ROTH 


our increasing interest in participant sports, one may still 
be curious about the abrupt leap in the last couple of years. 
A letter I received from Amy Scott, 14, of Brookfield, Mass., 
asks, “Why did running and jogging change from a fad to a 
sport?” This runner of 20 years feels that Amy has it back¬ 
ward, that running used to be a sport, is now smothered by 
fad, and we all hope it will make it back to a sport again. Run¬ 
ning—and to a degree most other burgeoning physical ac¬ 
tivities—has demonstrated what might be thought of as a 
critical mass theory of growth. People have always run, but 
so few that their solitude made them symbols of loneliness. 
Slowly their numbers advanced, until a point was reached— 
Frank Shorter’s victory in the 1972 Olympic marathon is as 
good a guess as any—when a social chain reaction began. 
Growth became geometric, and fed on itself, because once 
past that point of no return, running was visible. All those 
checks on human behavior that apply when one has to go it 
alone fell away. As the “me” decade provided a fine excuse 
to soak in hot tubs, strut in discos and vote for Proposition 
13, running became for many an exhilarating self-indul¬ 
gence. Vigorous sport has always called to us from our genes, 
from our childhoods, but not, until recently, from our cul¬ 
ture. When it finally did, an explosion was inevitable. 

It has been remarked that nobody ever went broke 
underestimating the vulgarity of the American public, 
although it is not precisely the vulgarity of the millions of 
new athletes that makes them easy marks for $100 digital 
stopwatches, but their innocence. There is an adolescent 
awkwardness about them. Their mistakes are those of 
overstatement, their evangelism the pushy zeal of fresh 
converts. 

For example, the running boom has freed its minstrels to 
coin new language about an ancient activity. They tell us-of 
“runner's high,” while soaring so high as to be unintelli¬ 
gible. In assessing this elation sometimes experienced after 
a half-hour of running, the enthusiasm of Richard Karl- 
gaard. author of The l ast Word on Running (would that it 


were), is typical. "There is no end to the ways the tran¬ 
sition can be described,” he writes. “In one sense, it is re¬ 
ligious, because at the depths of your despair you are mi¬ 
raculously born again with new power.” What is it he is 
describing? “Second wind,” says Frank Shorter flatly. "And 
when you’re really fit, you don’t even get that any more.” 

The motto of the tabloid On The Run is “Running is 
the key to life.” Its editor and publisher, running en¬ 
trepreneur Bob Anderson, says. “Someone once said. ‘For 
humanity to survive it will have to invent a new religion.’ 
The religion has been invented. It is the religion of the run¬ 
ner.” Such egregious excess, of course, cannot be de¬ 
fended, but what is a fad anyway but an infantile phe¬ 
nomenon, a phase to be passed through on the way to 
better sense? This is a time, then, for patience, steadiness 
and charity. These may be more easily mustered if one 
recalls that at least the evangelical runner is moving through 
his boorishness while the perpetual spectator is fixed in 
vicarious infancy. Active sport does not disqualify anyone 
from the joys of spectating, but everyone who has a body 
is inescapably an athlete. To reject the real and close at 
hand for the distant and imagined, when you can have 
both, seems a wasteful, self-abusive decision. 

The most perceptive observers can be temporarily dis¬ 
oriented in this time of breathless self-consciousness. Col- 
man McCarthy wrote this in The Runner. “My argument is 
not that runners are better people, but that running is a bet¬ 
ter sport than any other. Because of that, we have special 
debts to pay. If we are not to be seen as mere hedonists, it 
is time we developed a social conscience." 

Experienced runners must smile at that. When running 
was purer sport, its complete absence of social approval or 
obligation was central to its appeal. Dr. George Sheehan 
was drawn to it as “The person who did not wish his neigh¬ 
bor ill, but did not wish him well, either.” 

Yet the shakiest of McCarthy’s assertions is that any sport 
could be better than any other. Sport mirrors life, so we 
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have sports of risk, of grace, of harmony, of the use of 
force. Our bodies are the dominant deciders of what games 
are best for us to play, and our bodies disagree, sometimes vi¬ 
olently. Sheehan explains this, in illuminating Dr. William 
Sheldon’s work on the relationships between body build 
and personality. "As in all of nature, structure determines 
function. Should his structure be analyzed correctly, a per¬ 
son would discover what kind of body he has and therefore 
what kind of person he is. He would then perceive whether 
he is built for flight or fight or negotiation_Without Shel¬ 

don you will try to reform yourself or others. At least two- 
thirds of the people in the world will set your teeth on edge 
if you don't understand each body build and the natural 
way these people act.” 

The awkwardness we show as we crowd toward active 
sport is in part our floundering to fit our disparate bodies to 


the right sports. The thickly muscled mesomorphs even¬ 
tually will flow to aggressive, chancy disciplines; the ec¬ 
tomorphs—Sheehan’s “small-boned loners ”—must gravi¬ 
tate toward quiet runs in the forest; the plump and amiable 
endomorphs to social games. To gel in the wrong category, 
in a sense, is to try to lead someone else’s life. 

We all have these choices to make and we are not 
helped by voices proclaiming this is the key to life, this is 
the “best" pursuit. “One lesson history teaches," Naomi 
Bliven wrote in The New Yorker recently, in discussing 
the cruellies of the 14th century, "is how much that is 
human is alien to any one of us.” That is a lesson not adopt¬ 
ed in a day, but through repeated tryings-on, through ex¬ 
perience. As American participant sport matures, it will 
surely calm itself, and accept the richness of its diversity. 

—Kenny Moore 


The Sound of 
Cheering 
from Within 


They are athletes too, although they are not concerned with 
multiyear contracts, product endorsements or national fame. 
They will never see their performances on videotape replays, 
nor hear the roar of the crowds when they achieve something 
special, except perhaps inside their heads. And yet they are 
out there, often alone, sometimes uncomfortable, working 
their bodies, pushing themselves to personal goals dictated 
from within. And for what? Physical fitness, of course, but 
surely there is something more. They run, they swim, they 
climb—it doesn’t matter exactly what. What does matter is 
that they do, and having done, they are pleased and proud. 


// it’s a challenge you're looking tor, try 
San Francisco for your next workout. 
With Russian Hill in the background, 
a young woman battles her way up 
Lombard Street in the early morning. 
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Bucky Cox. o / Lawrence. 
Kansas, became the unoffi¬ 
cial world-record holder in 
the marathon for 5-year- 
olds. going the route in 
5:25.09. Bucky does six 
miles a day, usually before 
school, in his case the first 
grade. "Running makes me 
lose my mind," he says. 


In Dallas, some businessmen 
have found that one good 
way to avoid the three-mar¬ 
tini lunch is to go to the 
Downtown YMCA at noon 
and run a few laps on the 
track. And where is this 
track? On the roof of the 
building, slightly banked, 
with 21 laps to the mile. 
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//) r/ie Aeart of New York's 
Central Park is the Reser¬ 
voir, whose one billion gal¬ 
lons ol water supply part of 
the city. The cinder path that 
surrounds the Reservoir pro¬ 
vides joggers with a 1.5-mile 
track that offers a splendid 
view of the skyline and a 
traffic-free training ground. 


Several times a week the 
Stuarts o! Atlanta—Bill, Joy 
and the kids—go fogging to¬ 
gether, sometimes for as 
many as four miles. Stuart, a 
neurologist, believes running 
helps develop sell-control. 
"Most runners are quiet peo¬ 
ple." he says. "You are 
forced into your own mind." 
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Lynn Miller, of Indianapolis 
and Wellesley College, has 
been backpacking most of 
her 21 years. She has stud 
ied monkeys in the Peruvian 
jungle and has gone through 
a five-day survival course in 
Wyoming "It really builds 
your confidence. " she says. 


While raising eight children, 
Mathilda (Mimi) Lee. wife of 
the acting governor of Mary¬ 
land, has also kept in the 
swim. In a state Masters 
meet, she did the 50-yard 
breaststroke in 48.47. fifth 
best in the country for wom¬ 
en in the 55-59 age group 




The University of Washing¬ 
ton's Climbing Club can 
pursue its sport right on 
campus, thanks to a 32-foot 
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Sylvia Manque of Houston 
has been playing tennis for 
more than 20 years and is 
now trying to pass her love 
of the game on to her chil¬ 
dren. Mark and Kicha (near¬ 
est Sylvia) take lessons at 
Newk's Tennis Club; Marlon 
has just begun in earnest. 


There goes Harry Rutten. 
45. the president of the Bi¬ 
cycle Touring Club of North 
Jersey, whose membership 
ranges in age from 12 to 70. 
Rutten is a good one for 
the road. "I average 5.000 
miles a year." he says. "It’s a 
great way to keep in shape ." 


"mountain. " built for $41. 
500 in 1976. Happily, the 
more difficult handholds and 
crevices are near the ground 
















What do Nordic skiers do 
when there is no snow on the 
ground 7 Mark Lahtinen. a bi¬ 
ologist who works lor the 
Minnesota Pollution Control 
Agency, circles Lake of the 
Isles on regular skis with 
roller skate wheels attached. 




These California girls belong 
to the American Youth Soc¬ 
cer Organization, which in¬ 
cludes 250.000 youngsters. 
One thing that makes AYSO 
so popular is that everyone 
who joins gets to play at 
least half of every game. 


George Smith is a Denver 
real-estate man. but much of 
the real estate he and his 
four sons cover is vertical. 
Only 20 people have suc¬ 
ceeded in climbing every 
peak over 14.000 feet in the 
US.: five of them are Smiths. 
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Sports Town, 
U.S.A. 

Its San Diego 


In participant sports, you name it, San Diego has it. 
Exertion for fitness and fun is now so pervasive in this 
sun-kissed city that the lazy have become pariahs 

by Ray Kennedy 


c 

■ Vo anywhere." said Steve Cushman, gesturing expan- 
V-^ sively as he jogged around a palm-fringed lagoon. 
“Go up to Mount Soledad, down to the Embarcadero or 
out to Crystal Pier. Go anywhere in San Diego, anywhere. 
stop for a moment, make one complete 360-degree turn, 
and if you don't see at least two dozen people engaged in a 
minimum of three different sports, well, it’s either four 
o'clock in the morning or you’ve taken the wrong turnoff 
and ended up in Tijuana.” 

Cushman, a former minor league pitcher, recreation lead¬ 
er. racquetball promoter, exercise physiologist, soccer 
coach, tennis ace, weight lifter, bowling hustler, marathon¬ 
er and guide to the city’s sporting life, does not jest. He 
doesn’t slow down, either. Taking him at his word, a wind¬ 
ed visitor accompanying him on a running tour of Mission 
Bay Park, a 4,600-acre playground that is just a brisk jog 
from downtown San Diego, gladly stopped, turned full cir¬ 
cle and duly noted not a few dozen but several thousand peo- 
plc at play. 

Along with countless swimmers, sail surfers, water skiers 
and jet skiers, the waters were brimming with an armada of 
pleasure craft: kayaks, sloops, sculls, cabin cruisers, pon¬ 
toon barges, paddle boats, catboats, catamarans, hydro¬ 
planes, hydrofoils—you name it, it was afloat and moving. 
Ashore, scattered across 27 miles of bayfront that mean¬ 
ders around a maze of coves, peninsulas and islands, park- 
goers were bicycling, skateboarding, fishing, practicing ka¬ 
rate. sailing Frisbees, batting whiffleballs and playing 
badminton, volleyball, kickball and touch foot ball. And ev¬ 


erywhere there were joggers, including one fast-stepping 
woman towing a tot on roller skates. 

“Slow day,” said Cushman, pausing between deep knee 
bends to explain that on peak days the park attracts 80,000 
persons, nearly two million a year. “But you get the idea. 
San Diego is a year-round sports festival.” 

Like many San Diegans. Cushman is a transplant from 
the North, one of the thousands of Americans who each 
year migrate to the subtropical coastal city that has become 
a mecca for anyone interested in participant sports, phys¬ 
ical fitness and the great outdoors. Oh. the collective pulse 
rate of the jog-happy residents of Eugene. Ore. or Gaines¬ 
ville, Fla. may be a tad lower. Per capita there may be more 
backpackers in Denver, more canoeists in Minneapolis. But 
for sheer numbers of participants, diversity of pursuits and 
intensity of involvement, San Diego must rank as the sports 
and fitness capital of the U.S. 

If there be any doubters, let them follow the streams of 
people who pour out of City Hall and downtown offices at 
noontime and hoof it to nearby Balboa Park for group jog¬ 
ging sessions; judges and lawyers over there, secretaries to 
the left, dentists to the right. 

Balboa Park is a hilly green oasis of I.1S8 acres that not 
only encompasses one of the nation’s finest zoos but also 
the facilities to host a participant sports Olympics. Each 
week some 8,000 tennis players make use of the park’s 25 
courts, while a like number crowds its field house and two 
gymnasiums for table tennis (8,000 players a year), bad¬ 
minton (2.000 players a week) and volleyball (55 teams). 
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Along with two municipal golf courses, there is a wood¬ 
ed 18-hole layout for the latest rage, disk golf, which is 
played with a Frisbee. In addition, the park has archery rang¬ 
es. lawn-bowling greens, shuffleboard courts, horseshoe pits, 
a casting pond, a football stadium and 10 athletic fields for 
everything from flag football (600 teams) to youth and adult 
soccer (350 teams). That plus a new velodrome that will 
host trials for the 1980 Pan-Am Games. 

The fruits of all this energy are enshrined in the park’s cul¬ 
tural complex, a cluster of neo-Moorish and Spanish ro¬ 
coco buildings that were erected for two world expositions. 
There, amid the art and science museums, is the Hall or 
Champions, “a living monument to the American way of 
life ... created to honor our sons and daughters who have 
brought fame and glory to San Diego County.” 

One may view the memorabilia of baseball greats Ted 
Williams and Don Larsen, pro football’s Lance Alworth 
and Ron Mix, boxer Archie Moore, Channel swimmer Flor¬ 
ence Chadwick, Wimbledon queens Maureen Connolly and 
Karen Hantze. and golfers Billy Casper, Mickey Wright and 
Gene Littler. Not to mention former world-record holder 
Bud Held (Javelin) and Olympic gold medalists Billy Mills 
(10.000 meters) and Lowell North (sailing). 

I f any skeptics remain, like the man says, let them go any¬ 
where in the city and stop and look around. For ex¬ 
ample, on a back road leading to the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, San Diego, one can see regally attired equestrians 
on one side, while on the other motorcycles, dune buggies 
and comical all-terrain vehicles skitter across the hills like 
jackrabbits. 

Near the Salk Institute, on an oceanfront bluff overlook¬ 
ing Torrey Pines Municipal Golf Course, all seems tranquil 
until—vroom!—a single-engine plane jounces across a field 
and takes off with a glider in tow. A port for sailplanes and 
gliders within a city’s limits is rare enough, but even more 
so is the spectacle of hang gliders soaring off the same 400- 
foot sandstone cliff as the sailplanes, while far below, as far 
as the eye can see, surfboarders ride the rollers and strings 
of joggers take in the stunning scenery, which includes a 
group of nudists playing soccer at Black’s Beach. 

There is no escaping the San Diego sports scene. Plunge 
into the translucent waters off La Jolla, a deluxe commu¬ 
nity encircling a Riviera-like cove of sculptured rocks and 
caves, and there seem to be as many skin and scuba divers ex¬ 
ploring the reefs as fish, for here too is an exquisite play¬ 
ground, called the San Diego-La Jolla Underwater Park. 

Though the city has 249 other parks and playgrounds, 
any open expanse is fair game. On weekends when the 
Chargers or Padres are not at home, the parking lot of San 
Diego Stadium is shared by drag-strippers and the hand¬ 
icapped, who hold downhill and slalom wheelchair races in 
four classes (stock, modified, unlimited and electric). Even 
amateur ice hockey is flourishing in balmy San Diego; the de¬ 
mand for ice time at the five rinks is such that some teams 
have to practice at 2 a.m. 

The catalogue goes on and on: stock-car racing, go-kart- 
ing, sky diving, ballooning, 21 sports-car clubs, 350 yacht 
races. 1.500 bowling leagues. Jim Dillon, editor-publisher 


of the monthly San Diego Sports Digest , sums up the myr¬ 
iad happenings as “unbelievable. For a jock—and I don’t 
know anyone here who isn’t—living in San Diego is like 
being on an eternal vacation.” 

The reasons for the city’s preeminence as Sports Town, 
U.S.A. are several. First and foremost is the climate. The av¬ 
erage temperature is 68° in summer and 57° in winter. The 
average annual rainfall is a modest 10 inches. One result is 
that there are more golf courses (72 at last count) and more 
tennis courts (1,200) in San Diego County than there are in 
many states. There are no real sports seasons; at any given 
time of the year more than 1,000 softball teams are in ac¬ 
tion. “We get seasons here,” says one native. “May and 
June are our cloudy months.” 

As if having the mighty Pacific for a front yard were not 
blessing enough, nature has also endowed San Diego with 
the kind of topography that most sportsmen know only from 
travel brochures. Its grandeur is best perceived from the Ca- 
brillo National Monument, a craggy promontory on Point 
Loma that is the most southwesterly point in the U.S. To 
the south can be seen the five-mile sweep of a sandspit 
called the Silver Strand, which is crowned by the Hotel del 
Coronado, a magnificent old (1888) gingerbread castle that 
is a sports center unto itself. To the north is the teeming sand¬ 
box of Mission Beach, with its promenades patrolled by hun¬ 
dreds of roller skaters and bicyclists. And that is but a mere 
glimpse of the surfside action, because the county has 70 
miles of public beach, nearly half of all the public ocean- 
front in the state of California. 

Turning east, the evidence for San Diego’s promotion of 
itself as “America’s Finest City” unfolds in a vast panora¬ 
ma. First, framed by skyscrapers and the protective arms of 
the Silver Strand and Point Loma, is hook-shaped San Di¬ 
ego Bay, pronounced “one of the world’s finest harbors” by 
the Portuguese explorer Juan Cabrillo when he happeneu 
upon it in 1542. On weekends, when the city’s entire fleei 
of 15.000 pleasure craft seemingly is under way, when char¬ 
ter boats are heading out for marlin, albacore and yellow- 
tail, the bay resembles a seagoing freeway at rush hour. 

Beyond the bay, the land rises to foothills and mesas 
creased by canyons and broad valleys, climbs to the 6,000- 
foot peaks of the Laguna Mountains and then drops sharp¬ 
ly to a desert floor that extends through the 550,000-acre 
Anza Borrego Desert State Park. 

The Lagunas, which are snow-capped in winter and only 
a 40-minute drive from the ocean, offer picturesque cross¬ 
country skiing through hills dotted with old gold-mining 
towns and mountain wineries. But members of the city’s 
eight skiing clubs are inclined to drive more than two hours 
to Big Bear and other ski resorts in the Sierra Nevada. None¬ 
theless. there is no disclaiming—or suppressing—the re¬ 
peated boast of San Diegans that they can go surfing in the 
morning, snow skiing in the afternoon, have a picnic sup¬ 
per in the desert and still be back in time for a game of rac- 
quetball before the 11 o’clock news. 

All told, the accessibility of such varied terrain—tide- 
land lagoons, hot springs, mountain forests, painted des¬ 
erts—affords a range of activities not ordinarily associated 
with a seaside tourist haven. For the 4.700 members of the 
San Diego Sierra Club, the city is a base camp for hiking, ca- 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Discover why 
more and more smokers 
switch every day to the 
largest selling low tar 
menthol cigarette. 

They prefer the mellow 
flavor, cooling menthol, 
and total satisfaction 
in Salem Lights. 




HE WANTS TO BE 
THE BEST. 

WITHOUT BEING 
THE MOST EXPENSIVE 


Mr. Goodwrench is the professional service technician who works for your participating General Motors dealer. 
You can tell he cares about your car by the way he cares for your car. He knows professional service can 
make an important difference to you even on such fast-service jobs as replacing brakes. 


KEEP THAT GREAT GM 

AT PARTICIPATING INDEPENDENT CHEVROLET. 









SPECIAL 


WRENCH 


And General Motors has made it possible for Mr. Good- 
wrench to have competitive prices on the parts you're 
most likely to use —such as brakes and shocks. They're 
genuine GM parts, too. The kind engineered specif¬ 
ically for your GM car. 


Mr. Goodwrench knows you want your car fixed right 
the first time. That's his goal. He wants you to come 
back because you like his work. Not because you don't. 
He has special GM tools available to help him do the job. 




Mr. Goodwrench works wherever you see this sign 
He's part of a General Motors program dedicated to 
good customer care at more than 6,500 GM dealers. 


He wants to have your car ready on time. He has special 
GM Service School training available to help him really 
understand your GM car. 


FEELING WITH GENUINE GM PARTS 


GM QUALITY 
SERVICE PARTS 


PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE. BUICK, CADILLAC. GMC AND CHEVY TRUCK DEALERS 


GENERAL MOTORS PARTS DIVISION 
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1870. The first transcontinental train trip. 

On May 23, eight of the most elegant 
train cars America had ever seen 
steamkdout of Boston for the Pacific Coast, 
with 129 distinguished guests aboard. 

And when they gathered to celebrate 
in the mahogany-paneled smoker, 
what other Kentucky whisky would have 
been more appropriate than Early Times? 
Today, its smoothness is just as prized. 
Because we're still slou>distilling it the same 
way we did in 1860. So you don’t haoe to 
look back to the good old days. You can look 
forward to its great taste tonight 


86 OR 80 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE. KY. t 1978.’ 
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noeing, rock climbing and mountaineering forays. There is 
a duck-hunting season on city-owned lakes, and trout and 
bass fishing in the county’s 12 inland Jakes. Pheasant and 
quail abound in the high meadows, and farther on in the 
“back country” there are also deer, bear, bobcat, bighorn 
sheep and mountain lion. 

As the final proof that Somebody Up There likes them, cit¬ 
izens point out that San Diego is roughly 150 miles south 
of the San Andreas Fault and has never suffered a dam¬ 
aging earthquake. “Would you believe that San Diego is 
the center of the universe?" says Dr. Thaddeus Kostrubala, 
a psychiatrist and the author of The Joy of Running. 

So many folks do that the city has become something of 
an endangered locality. After all, it is a metropolis, the ninth- 
largest city in the U.S. But not so anyone would notice, its 
797.000 citizens being spread out over 323 square miles as 
compared to New York’s 7.6 million over 332 square miles 
and Chicago’s three million over 223. A big small town, as 
they say. 

Still, with 40,000 new residents pouring into the county 
each year, and as one of the few major cities still gaining in 
population, San Diego is feeling the crunch. That it hasn’t al¬ 
ready succumbed to death by affection is a result of a happy 
mix of luck, laissez-faire and what Neil Morgan, a colum¬ 
nist for the Evening Tribune. caJJs the “accumulative fail¬ 
ures of the Establishment for a century.” 

Yes, in its perverse way, history too has been uncom¬ 
monly kind to San Diego. In 1887 a flood caused the ter¬ 
minus of the second transcontinental railroad to be divert¬ 
ed to Los Angeles. At the turn of the century, San Diego 
figured to be the state’s major port, with its superb natural 
harbor, until Los Angeles built an artificial one in 1911 and 
attracted most of the shipping. Then in the 1920s San Di¬ 
ego was supposed to be the western anchor of the first south¬ 
ern transcontinental highway, but once again upstart L.A. 
won that distinction. 

“Naturally, with all those failures—shipping, railroads, 
highways—San Diego couldn’t attract much industry,” says 
Morgan. “For years this kept the city free of pollution and 
overcrowding. Now we have industry and tourism, but the 
things people did wrong in the past have helped make this 
a golden place." 

Left to prosper in their own sweet time, San Diegans did 
much that was right. As early as 1868, when the citizenry 
numbered only 2,301, officials had the foresight to set aside 
the tract of “pueblo land” that became Balboa Park. 

At the end of World War II. when San Diego was still 
known as a Navy and retirees’ town, voters passed the bond 
issue that allowed Mission Bay to be dredged and trans¬ 
formed into the world’s largest aquatic park. Subsequently, 
two resort islands were built in San Diego Bay and the glit¬ 
tering esplanade of Coronado was linked to the city by a 
curving two-mile bridge of such ethereal design that it seems 
to float across the water like a thruway to Oz. 

A wizard was needed, however, to accommodate a pop¬ 
ulation that has nearly tripled in the past three decades. 
And so in 1971 Pete Wilson was elected mayor on the 
strength of his pledge to ward off “Los Angelizaiion. the 
reckless, uncontrolled and costly sprawl and rapid degen¬ 
eration of our prize environment.” With a few exceptions. 


Wilson’s campaign to control growth and attract only “en¬ 
vironmentally acceptable" industry has so far been largely 
successful. Congestion is under rein, air pollution is rel¬ 
atively minor and the bays are untainted. 

Another Wilson pledge, “to make San Diego the fitness 
capital of America,” was a cinch if only because many of 
the new arrivals are unreconstructed jocks. Every other per¬ 
son one meets in San Diego these days is either an ex-line¬ 
backer who’s into boogie-boarding, a tai-chi convert or the 
push-up champion of Davenport, Iowa—or all three, for 
rare is the Diegan who is not at least a triple threat. 

Which is precisely why Dr. Mark Shipman, a psychi¬ 
atrist who is establishing a center for the study of leisure 
time, selected San Diego as the ideal city in which to live 
and pursue his research. “In New York and other big cit¬ 
ies,” he says, “there are lots of people who are terrified of 
having ‘time to kill.’ But in San Diego no one has to ask 
what to do with themselves. You get here and you just 
want to go outdoors and run or swim or, yes, go fly a kite. 
This is where people come to prove that staying alive doesn’t 
have to be work, it can be fun.” 

Shipman, a marathoner, says that “for decades the for¬ 
mula has been 20 years of education to prepare for 20 years 
of production to prepare for 20 years of dying. Well, San 
Diego attracts the kind of risk-taking people who defy that 
routine by living their lives out all the way. In a very real 
sense, San Diego is America’s last frontier.” 

The effect is far-reaching. Indeed, if all of Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia is a pilot project, as one critic asserts, then San 
Diego is a preview of what America’s passion for partic¬ 
ipant sports bodes for tomorrow. The most obvious result 
is a new strain of athlete whom the flabbies like to call “fit¬ 
ness freaks." 


I ake Patti Hurl, an aerobics dance teacher and the wife 
Mof a San Diego fireman. Last year she ran six miles on a 
Monday, had her second daughter on Tuesday and was 
back running again on Sunday, albeit “gingerly.” Far from 
a burden, she found that “running through pregnancy was 
a great training aid.” 

An even better aid, she says, is running while pushing 
one of her children in a stroller, which she has done off and 
on for two years and a total of 1,500 miles. At last year’s Bal¬ 
boa Park Eight Mile Run, at least one man dropped out 
when she whirled by him on a steep hill, pulling the stroller 
behind her. “I couldn’t get a baby-sitter that day,” says 
Hurl, who averaged eight minutes a mile despite her hand¬ 
icap. She says, “I do more than I have to for health’s sake be¬ 
cause, well, I guess some of us area little fanatic.” 

The Patti Hurls are legion and they indicate that the 
great American fitness race is more than a craze; in pro¬ 
totypical San Diego, it has become a way of life. The move¬ 
ment also has an open-air cathedral, a grassy hillock in 
Mission Bay Park where each Sunday at 8 a.m.. 500 or 
more of the faithful assemble for the San Diego Marathon 
Clinic. Started in 1974 by Thaddeus Kostrubala, who says 
that he was a “fat, anxious, discontented psychiatrist” be¬ 
fore he came to San Diego in 1971 and was born again 
through running, and a few friends who met at his home 
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for jogalongs. the sessions became so popular that they were 
soon moved to the park and opened to all comers. 

There, on a recent Sunday, clinic director Austin (Oz- 
/ie) Gontang chatted amiably while directing stretching ex¬ 
ercises (“C’mon, enjoy the pain"), then turned the con¬ 
gregation over to group leaders who conducted runs of 
varying distances up to 25 miles. Newcomers were invited 
to sit beneath the "beginner’s tree,” where Peter Saccone. 
a junior high school English teacher, began his lively 60-min¬ 
ute sermon on the joys of jogging by saying, “All of you are 
an experiment of one.” 

No Sunday school was ever more upbeat. Which is only 
fitting, says Kostrubala. a leader of a new branch of mental 
health that promotes jogging as a form of natural psy¬ 
chotherapy. Based on his own experiences on the jogging 
trails, during which he shed 60 pounds and “plugged into a 
new area of the unconscious,” in 1973 he began treating 
his patients while jogging alongside them for one hour, three 
times a week. The workouts, he says, produce “psycholog¬ 
ically catalytic" changes that help integrate mind and body. 
He has found the technique effective in treating depres¬ 
sion. drug addiction and schizophrenia. Kostrubala. who re¬ 
cently moved to the mountain resort town of Mammoth 
Lakes. Calif, to be closer to nature, concludes. “Modem 
man is a running animal in a poorly run zoo.” 

In her new book. The Psychic Power of Running. Val¬ 
erie Andrews argues that weekend clinics like San Diego’s 
“could well be the basis for the nation's first grass-roots 
movement in community mental health." 

"What’s happening," says Gontang. a marriage counsel¬ 
or who also practices therapy-on-the-run , “is that people 
are getting in touch with themselves. They’re expressing 
their individuality in a megasociety and getting a sense of 
self-confidence. They ask themselves, ‘If I can run 26 miles, 
what else can J do?' Forget the Bionic Man and Wonder 
Woman. People are plugging in to some energy they never 
knew they had and they’ve become their own heroes.” 

Neither age nor sex is a barrier to participation, as Lau¬ 
ra Dodge can well assert. She ran her first marathon at age 
seven and now. a seasoned veteran of 11 who logs 45 miles 
a week, she would no more miss a workout than she would 
Young Athlete. If she does lay off. she says, she gets fat. 
and these days a girl has got to watch her figure. 

Noel Johnson, alias Battlin’ Johnson, now boxes under 
the nickname of Baby Blue Eyes. “My gal friend named me 
that.” he says. He also runs, lifts weights and plays tennis. 
Trouble is. at 79 he has trouble finding opponents worthy 
of challenging his title of world senior boxing champion. 

A pro fighter in the 1920s, Johnson retired from his job 
as a machinist when he was 64. and at 70. he says, “I was 
nil. drinking too much beer. 35 pounds overweight and I 
couldn't run 100 feet." Fearing for his health, he began jog¬ 
ging and two years later ran the first of his two races up 
Pikes Peak. Each Thanksgiving he and four friends in their 
60s run a relay race from Hollywood to Las Vegas, a dis¬ 
tance of 300 miles. 

Between his daily workouts. Baby Blue Eyes is finishing 
a book on how he became “the healthiest, the toughest and 
best-looking man my age in the world. Everyone just loves 
the title: A Dud at 70. a Stud at 80." 


Much of the credit for the city’s focus on fitness must go 
to Drs. Fred Kasch and John Boyer and their pioneering 
work in exercise therapy. Kasch, head of the Exercise Phys¬ 
iology Laboratory at San Diego State, has been conducting 
adult fitness classes for more than 20 years. Symbolic of his 
contribution is the huge clock on the tower above his ex¬ 
ercise complex. Lighted at night, it has only a single sweep 
hand so that joggers circling in the dark a quarter of a mile 
away can check their pulse rates. 

Boyer's charges can be seen trudging around a field ad¬ 
joining the Alvarado Community Hospital. Closely mon¬ 
itored, they are in fact running for their lives. All are heart- 
disease victims, or have had heart attacks or heart surgery; 
they are outpatients who only a few years ago would have 
been bedridden or hospitalized. “The emphasis is on heal¬ 
ing and getting stronger every day,” says Janet Edwards, 
the program director. Jack Sardo, a 48-year-old bricklayer 
who suffered a heart attack last year, agrees. He recently 
took time out from the program to run his first marathon. 

Credit too must go to the San Diego Track Club for 
what Bill Gookin describes as “bringing sports back to the 
people." Gookin. one of the SDTC’s founders, says that a 
decade ago the club decided to end the elitism of spon¬ 
soring a few dozen lop athletes and to encourage anyone 
with a pair of sneakers to join. The first everyman’s track 
club of any size, its ranks grew from 100 to 1.500 and other 
major clubs around the country soon followed its lead. 

Another SDTC stalwart, attorney Dave Pain, struck the 
first blow for gray liberation. It happened 13 years ago when 
he found that at 43 he was a middle-distance runner with no¬ 
where to compete. “The only thing I could do u-as create 
my own event.” he says. So he did just that at a local track 
meet in 1967. Under Pain’s leadership, that first mile de¬ 
veloped into an international masters program, a full range 
of 20 track and field events in nine over-40 age groups. 

A t last year's World Veterans Championships in Gbte- 
borg, Sweden, which drew 5,000 athletes from 50 na¬ 
tions, one of the standouts was San Diego’s Win McFad- 
den. the Bruce Jenner of the 70-and-over set. A top 
collegiate cross-country runner in 1926, McFadden had been 
“out of action” for more than 40 years when Pain launched 
the masters program. Rolling back the decades, McFadden. 
73. a retired landscape gardener, went into training and in 
1970 he won the national over-70 pentathlon champion¬ 
ship. Currently he holds the world record for the triple 
jump in his age group and ranks among the lop five in the 
110-meter hurdles. 200-meter dash, high jump, long jump 
and discus. 

“My high-jump mark [4' 3") should improve a lot." says 
McFadden. "because I’ve just about perfected this new¬ 
fangled technique.” He calls it the McFadden Flop. 

The impact of this sweaty activity on the city’s life-style is 
everywhere apparent. Standing in lines at supermarkets or 
the movies, people spontaneously start doing stretching ex¬ 
ercises. Warmup suits have become status symbols, and it is 
not uncommon for suburbanites to get togged out in their 
“dress sweats” for cocktail parties. And invariably these so¬ 
cial gatherings tend to divide, with the jocks on one side of 
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The freezer. There's a Ford G ranada in that block of ice - with Shell Fire 
& Ice motor oil in its crankcase. After we chopped through the ice, we 
turned the key. The engine started in four seconds. 



The oven. Same test car, same Shell Fire & Ice , towing a 30-ton crane in 
the Mojave Desert 36 hours later. The oil temperature hit 270°F (well 
above normal). But Shell Fire <S Ice protected the engine. 


From the freezer to the oven 
in 36 hours: The Shell motor oil 
that had to earn its name. 


Take a new Ford Granada and ask it to 
crank up fast, frozen in a huge block of 
ice. Then, after you’ve thawed it out, 
ask it to pull a 30-ton crane through 
several miles of Mojave Desert. 

Do that and you aren’t just asking 
the car to perform. You’re demanding 
peak performance from its motor oil. 

A frozen Ford gets a quick start 

Shell Fire & Ice " 10W-40 is an all-sea¬ 
son motor oil. And an all-season motor 
oil should be able to help cold engines 
start fast. 

Enter "the freezer.” 

First we built a special mold to hold 
our Ford Granada. 

Then we put it in a gigantic freezer 
at zero degrees and sprayed in gallon 
after gallon of water. Layer by layer, the 
water was frozen around the car. 

Inside the Ford’s crankcase, the oil 
temperature dropped to well below 
freezing. 

When we removed the walls of the 
mold, the ice was so solid that it took us 
an hour with two pickaxes to hack our 
way into the passenger compartment. 

Finally, we turned the key. 

Immediately, the engine cranked. 
In four seconds, it started. We’d gotten 


our Shell Fire & Ice all-season motor oil 
down to subfreezing, and it still helped 
the engine start fast. 

“The Oven" 

An all-season oil also has to protect 
when the going gets hot. And the going 
that gets an oil the hottest is towing a 
heavy load. 

So after we’d defrosted our test car 
(a 36-hour task), we hooked it up to the 
crane we’d used to lift the ice block out of 
its mold. 

The crane weighed in at over 
60,000 pounds — the Ford Granada, a 
mere 3,500 pounds. 

We started towing. By the time 
we’d gone several miles, the oil tem¬ 


perature had hit 270°F. Well above 
normal. 

Did Shell Fire & Ice protect? We 
tore the Ford’s engine down the next 
day for a closer look. And after carefully 
examining its critical parts, our technical 
experts had the proof: 

There was not one bit of abnormal 
engine wear. 36 hours after helping a 
cold engine start fast, the same Shell 
Fire & Ice motor oil had protected an 
extra-hot engine. 

Ask for it by name 

For quick cold-weather starts and hot- 
engine protection, ask for the motor oil 
that earned its name. Shell Fire & Ice 
10W T -40 All-Season Motor Oil. It's avail¬ 
able from participating Shell dealers. Or 
from many stores where quality motor 
oil is sold. 



Shell 
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the room and the smokers and heavy eaters on the other. 

“There really is a body-beautiful culture here." says Mary 
Duncan, head of the recreation department at San Diego 
State. “If you're overweight, smoke and aren't suntanned, 
you risk something very close to ostracism.” As one T shirt 
slogan warns, stay fit. or stay inside. 

“Our entire social life is geared around people who work 
out.” says Jerry Vickers, a Pacific Southwest Airlines pilot 
who swims 2,000 meters daily with his wife Sandra. “We sel¬ 
dom go to parties where people smoke and booze it up any¬ 
more. It’s not snobbism. it’s just that we don't have any¬ 
thing in common with them except that they’re people. 
Sandra and I have the neatest marriage, and I know it’s be¬ 
cause we’re in shape.” 

When his first wife died a few years ago, Vickers says, 
“Swimming was the only thing that got me through it. It’s a 
real safely valve. If you want to pul your head in the water 
and scream, no one will hear you. You just watch those 
black lines and forget.” 

As participant sports have developed apace in San Di¬ 
ego. two dominant themes have evolved. The first, quite sim¬ 
ply. is that everybody takes part. Rare is the event that 
doesn’t have categories for both sexes, all ages and. many 
times, professions. Sandy Lo Presto, a bartender at the West- 
gate Hotel, has helped teach 420 blind persons to water-ski. 
Rene Regalot, the city’s fitness director, holds classes in 
which preschoolers wield miniature barbells and senior cit¬ 
izens do side-straddle hops. And while it has been said that 
jogging is a largely middle-class phenomenon, two months 
after 11.000 runners poured over the Coronado Bridge in 
the Heart of San Diego Marathon and 10.000-meier run. an¬ 
other 800 poured under it in the annual Barrio Run. A race 
that winds through the Mexican-American section, it end¬ 
ed in Chicano Park, where there were mariachi bands and 
enough jalapefto peppers and hot sauce to fuel the jets tak¬ 
ing off from Lindbergh Field. 

The second dominant theme is fitness and fun first, 
competition and the star system second. The Old Mission 
Beach Athletic Club, the sponsor of Over-the-Line (beach 
softball) tournaments, wouldn't have it any other way. 
OTL rules are simple, equipment is minimal (bat. ball and 
case of Bud) and strategy cunning (e.g., mousetraps bur¬ 


ied in the sand). OMBAC refuses to clean up the. er, 
risqu6 names of the teams for national TV. and spurns 
commercialism at every turn lest it ruin the whoopee spir¬ 
it of the game. OMBAC’s headquarters is the nearest bar, 
which usually means the Beachcomber, a lively sports 
den presided over by a pair of pro wrestlers. Yet for all 
its roustabout ways, OMBAC is in fact a group of 150 
more or less upright citizens—cops, lawyers, salesmen— 
who are a vital part of the city’s sporting life. Among 
other things. OMBAC stages a half marathon for the lung 
association, sponsors a lacrosse team, two softball teams, 
and three rugby teams, including a women's squad that 
was undefeated in 20 matches last season. 

Under sports, good-time division, there is an annual rub¬ 
ber-boat race in which 50 seven-man crews crash through 
the surf and a 76-mile, south-of-the-border bikeathon that 
attracts 5,000 participants for what is more a revel than a 
race. In a town where cross-country skiers traverse the 
beaches, where small boats are rigged with wheels for sail¬ 
ing across the desert, there is a built-in passion for the un¬ 
usual. In Balboa Park a league of 30 women's teams plays 
volley tennis, a hybrid game in which the net is lowered 
and the volleyball is allowed to bounce once. 

Some parks have jogging trails that feature obstacle cours¬ 
es and exercise stations. And while racquetball was invent¬ 
ed elsewhere, it was named and promoted into the latest 
national sports craze in San Diego. Today the county has 
60 racquetball clubs. 500 courts and most of the game's top 
players. 

Jim Murray, the Los Angeles Times sports columnist, 
has written. "San Diego is a body of land surrounded on 
two sides by water, on two sides by mountains, and on all 
sides by apathy. There are two things to do in San Diego. 
You can go to the zoo or you can join the navy.” 

San Diegans answer that L.A. is so smog-bound that Mur¬ 
ray can't see the truth for looking, that what he thinks is ap¬ 
athy is really contentment. Neil Morgan agrees, noting that 
San Diego is influenced by a “quaint mix of traits" imposed 
by its neighbors to the north and south. "1 don't think we 
work as hard here.” he says. "Thai's partly our Latin inher¬ 
itance. but mainly it's because people have different prior¬ 
ities. On the whole. San Diegans rate bucks, power and pres¬ 
tige lower than leisure and health 
and sports participation.” 

Which is what the good life is 
all about, says Dr. Mark Shipman. 
By nature, he concludes. San Di¬ 
egans run counter to the old Prot¬ 
estant work ethic, which dictates 
that “you can either work or you 
can have a good time but you can’t 
do both. Well, San Diegans do 
both. These people have a good 
time. And they couldn't be more 
right. All work and no play not 
only makes Jack a dull boy, it 
means he doesn't live as long or 
contribute as much to society. San 
Diego is a monument to the other 
Jack." end 
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The 1978 Kodak All-America 
Football Team has what 
every football coach in 
America wants... 22 of the 
best college players In the 
nation. Twenty-two men 
who have earned the right 
to be called All-America.The 
Kodak All-America Team is 
the only team which repre¬ 
sents the choice of the 
more than 2,000 college 
and university coaches who 
are the American Football 
Coaches Association. Their 
standards are exacting, for 
this is a team that for 89 
years has represented the 
greatest names in college 
football. 

Members of the 1978 
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Kodak All-America Football 
Team, like the All-Americas of 
the past, have earned their 
place in college football his¬ 
tory through outstanding 
ability, sportsmanship and 
leadership. This recognition 
will be on permanent display 
in the National Football 
Foundations College Foot¬ 
ball Hall of Fame in Kings 
Island, Ohio. Kodak salutes 
the American Football 
Coaches Association on 
their choice of these out¬ 
standing young men who 
have earned the honor of 
being on the number one 
team in college football, 
we are proud to be in the 
company of winners. 


ON YOUR WAIL 





















On the Run in Search of a 


by James F. Fixx 


I am running, sweating hard, down a two- 
lane road that curls through the dusty 
slopes of southern Greece. I am pressing, not 
so much because I want to catch the Greek 
runner bobbing along a couple of hundred 
yards ahead of me but because I hope, by my 
diligent effort, to free myself from the dog¬ 
ged American who for the past 10 miles has 
been directing an annoying wheeze at my 
right shoulder blade. The day is fearfully hot. 
The organizers of this marathon would, it oc¬ 
curs to me. have benefited from some med¬ 
itations on Diogenes. With perfectly straight 
faces they swore that the temperature almost 
never went above 75° F. at this time of year, 
yet here it is in the mid-80s and still climb¬ 
ing. Only the roadside blankets of poppies 
and Queen Anne's lace and an occasionally 
motionless goat seem at home in this Attic in¬ 
ferno. Every few miles an official of the Hel¬ 
lenic Amateur Athletic Federation tries to 
ease our suffering by offering liquid in paper 
cups. For the most part, it is a warm orange 
fluid and when I try to drink some as I run. it 
sloshes onto my chest and congeals. Before 
many miles have passed I begin to feel like 
an orange lollipop left too long in the sun. 

Also in the race are Don Kardong. who fin¬ 
ished fourth in the 1976 Olympic marathon; 
Chuck Smead. the silver medalist in the mar- 
continued 
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Greek Ghost 


The best-selling author, himself a marathoner, looks 
into the legend of Pheidippides, the courier who started 
the whole thing 2,500 years ago when he carried the 
news of his army’s victory from Marathon to Athens 
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athon in the 1975 Pan-Am Games, who 
tuned up by taking a run over Mount 
Olympus a few days earlier; Dr. Joan 
Ullyot. an accomplished marathoner and 
an authority on women's running; and 
some 250 other competitors. We have all 
been lured here by the mesmerizing tug 
of running’s most celebrated legend. 

That legend concerns Pheidippides, a 
foot courier who. after the outnumbered 
Athenian army’s astonishing defeat of 
30.000 crack Persian warriors on the 
Plain of Marathon in 490 B.C., carried a 
message to Athens, some 25 torturous 
miles to the southwest. Upon his arrival, 
so the story goes, he announced. “Re¬ 
joice! We conquer!” Thereupon, exhaust¬ 
ed by the effort of running so far. he died 
on the spot. Because every modern mar¬ 
athoner is only too familiar with the sense 
of imminent personal disaster and be¬ 
cause the distance Pheidippides is said 
to have run corresponds so closely with 
today's official marathon distance of 26.2 
miles, he is universally saluted as the pa¬ 
tron saint of marathon runners. Our race 
in Greece—the Spirit of Pheidippides 
Marathon—was named for him. He turns 
up in scores of books and magazine ar¬ 
ticles about running. Jeff Galloway, a for¬ 
mer Olympian, has named a brace of 
sporting-goods stores after him and had 
the name emblazoned across thousands 
of T shirts. There is, in short, scarcely a 
runner alive who does not revere the 
name Pheidippides. 

However, surprisingly little is known 
about him. Some scholars think he may 
have been the same Pheidippides who a 
few days before the Battle of'Marathon 
ran 150 miles in 48 hours to solicit 


Spartan aid; others say this is a romantic 
confusion. One modern writer, Xeno¬ 
phon Messinesi, asserts that Pheidippides 
made his run “in heavy armor," though 
on what authority, he fails to specify. 
Other details are similarly sparse. We do 
not know, for example, how old Phei¬ 
dippides was, how fast he was. what part 
of Attica he came from, or anything else 
in the way of personal details. 

There are some aspects of the story of 
which we can be reasonably certain, 
however. We know that the Battle of 
Marathon, which was a consequence of 
the first Persian effort to invade Greece, 
occurred in September, a month when 
nowadays the average maximum temper¬ 
ature in Athens is 83°F. We know, too, 
that the battle lasted only from breakfast 
until lunchtime. Finally, we know that 
an Athenian hemerodromos, or profes¬ 
sional foot courier, would almost certain¬ 
ly have chosen much the same course 
that Kardong. Smead and the rest of us 
followed, because it hugs the relatively 
level coast instead of needlessly travers¬ 
ing the mountains further inland. 

D 

I leyond that, we can do little but 
speculate. It is, in fact, hard to re¬ 
sist speculating, because—we may as well 
face it right now—the Pheidippides sto¬ 
ry is so patently improbable. Ask your¬ 
self: How likely is it, given the fact that 
thousands of modern marathon runners 
compete every weekend without mishap, 
that a trained runner would not only have 


become a sort of spiritual brother to him. 
If. I reasoned, I could force myself to suf¬ 
fer as he had. and if I could, further¬ 
more. do so in the same rocky setting, I 
might somehow bridge those 25 centu¬ 
ries. I might then penetrate to the elu¬ 
sive truth of the legend or, at the very 
least, to some approximation of what 
Pheidippides’ run may have been like. 
Mine was a study in historical probabil¬ 
ities. based on the hunch that the closer 
I came to the authentic historical expe¬ 
rience. the more I would be able to learn 
about it. 

Three questions were uppermost in 
my mind: 

1) After the Battle of Marathon, 
was a messenger in fact dispatched to 
Athens? 

2) If such a messenger was dispatched, 
was he the same person who had earlier 
run to Sparta? 

3) Whoever he was, did he in fact die 
as a result of the run? 

During the weeks before the race I 
pored through Herodotus, Plutarch and 
other classical writers. I studied books 
and articles on Greek military history, 
training methods, clothing and diet. I 
interviewed scholars at four leading 
universities. I prodded experienced mar¬ 
athoners to make educated guesses about 
details of the ancient runner’s ordeal. By 
the time I arrived in Marathon and was is¬ 
sued my number—300—I felt I should 
have entered the race under the name 
Phixx. 

The easiest part of Pheidippides’ ex- 
collapsed but also died? Was the mere ari^^perience to duplicate was the suffering. 



nouncement of victory so urgent that it 
demanded effort that cost the messenger 
his life? Couldn’t Pheidip¬ 
pides have run at a less ar¬ 
duous pace and thus have 
lived to run another day? 

These questions nagged 
at me as I ran along the 
road from Marathon to 
Athens, as Pheidippides 
supposedly had done 2.500 
years earlier. The Pheidip¬ 
pides legend had. in fact, 
troubled me ever since I 
started running 10 years 
ago. Now, given the op¬ 
portunity to retrace the 
steps the hero is supposed 
to have taken, I hoped to 
immerse myself in his 
achievement and thereby 


Even under ideal conditions a marathon 
is a difficult undertaking: on a hot day it 
is likely to be grievously demanding. This 
is why, as last May we stood in the blaz¬ 
ing Greek sunshine near a monument 
marking the start of the 1896 Olympic 
marathon, there was little of the bonho¬ 
mie that usually attends such occasions. 
We all knew what awaited us. True, there 
had been a display or two of high spirits 
on the bus out to Marathon: a New Jer¬ 
sey priest-marathoner. Patrick McCabe, 
beseeching our non-English-speaking 
driver to make an urgent stop by elo¬ 
quently displaying a roll of toilet paper; 
a wisecrack or two about the marathon 
prospects of F. Harry Stowe, a phonetic 
approximation of the Greek word for 
thank you. Now, however, with the start 
of the race at hand, there was a clear 
sense of doom. Our spirits were not great- 
continued 
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Deck the halls 
with plop plop, fizz fizz , 
falalalala lalala ♦♦♦♦♦♦ Ahhh! 



There are lots of ways Yuletide pleasures lead to holiday 
headaches and upset stomachs. Sometimes the turkey does it 
to you. Sometimes the turkey and the holiday parties 
do it to you. 

And sometimes you just do it to yourself. With 
the turkey, the trimmings, the eggnog and more 
eggnog. And before you know it, 
seasonal stuffing leads 
to seasonal suffering. 

But with our little 
Yuletide treasure, you’ll 
be ready. Alka-Seltzer* 
speeds relief to your 
aching head and upset 
stomach. So plop plop, 
fizz fizz, ho ho ho! 

ALKA-SELTZER 1 

Oh, what a relief it is! 


Read and follow label directions. 
iSJk © 1978 Mile> Laboratories, Inc. 



Enjoy the only low 
'tar’cigarette with just 
the right touch of menthol. 
Never heavy. Never harsh. 
Belair... the taste 
is pure fresh! 


1.0 mg. nicotine; longs. 14 mg. "iar“ 
, per agareue by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






ly lifted by the antic sight of a Greek run¬ 
ner who had enterprisingly glued two 
inches of red foam rubber to the soles of 
his shoes, apparently intending to bound 
like a kangaroo all the way to the marble 
stadium in Athens. 

As an official loaded the starting gun, 
a Greek with a sense of ceremony hand¬ 
ed each of us an olive sprig, to be rev¬ 
erently tossed onto the mound, three 
miles distant, that marks the mass grave 
of the Athenians who perished in defense 
of Marathon. At last the gun sounded 
and we were on our way, a sweating, 
polyglot ooze of sentimental athletes. 

The early pace was fast, much too fast 
for the heal. With fatigue beginning to 
gnaw at me, it seemed increasingly un¬ 
likely that the same messenger who had 
just run 150 miles would be recruited for 
a second sustained run. Surely the ath¬ 
letics-loving Greeks would have known 
that such an effort leaves even a well- 
trained runner fatigued for weeks and 
sometimes months. 

Significantly, the two-messenger the¬ 
ory finds support in the views of the late 
P. R. Coleman-Norton of Princeton, who 
refers to the second courier as an “anon¬ 
ymous Athenian runner." If. then, our 
spirit of romance beckons us to believe 
that Pheidippides I and Pheidippides 2 
were the same man, common sense clear¬ 
ly asks us not to. There is. however, no 
reason thus far to insist that there was 
no Pheidippides 2 at all. For the moment, 
let’s suppose there was. All that is nec¬ 
essary, to avoid confusion with Pheid¬ 
ippides I, is to give Pheidippides 2 a dis¬ 
tinguishing name. Let us therefore call 
him Euathlos. a common Athenian name 
of the period and one that can be 
translated “Good Athlete”—or. in the 
present context, “Speedy.” 

In two respects. Speedy, if he existed, 
had an advantage over Kardong and the 
rest of us. The countryside through which 
we were running is virtually treeless to¬ 
day: shade is scarcely to be found any¬ 
where. In the fifth century B.C.. how¬ 
ever. these dry. rocky hills were covered 
with growth. (It has long since been 
chopped down for firewood, or in the 
case of saplings, nibbled away by goats.) 
As he ran. Speedy would have enjoyed 
occasional relief from the relentless 
September sun. We had none. 

Second. Speedy was a member of a 
well-organized military force. By con¬ 
trast, we were on one of the most hap- 
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hazardly assembled tours in the history 
of overseas travel. Instead of being 
housed near Marathon, as promised, we 
found ourselves 60 miles away in a hotel 
where a request for a second pat of but¬ 
ter could elicit a murderous snarl. Trans¬ 
portation to Athens never materialized. 
A “free” airport bus cost $30. Departing 
Athens I was detained for half an hour 
at the Olympic Airways gate. I discov¬ 
ered only then that I had been secretly 
booked standby instead of with a regular- 
fare ticket. At least Speedy knew where 
he was going and when. 

In all other respects, however, we 
modern runners had the advantage. 

The road on which we ran, for ex¬ 
ample, is as smooth and well maintained 
as any U.S. highway. Speedy, on the oth¬ 
er hand, would have had to negotiate a 
rough, stony path because, according to 
Professor E. Badian of Harvard’s history 
department, paved roads were all but un¬ 
known in 490 B.C. And contrary to a 
widespread jogger’s myth, it is less tiring 
to run on pavement than on soft surfac¬ 
es, even grass. 

Unlike Speedy, we wore well-designed 
running gear. Our clothing was exactly 
right for the distance and weather. My 
shirt had such a wide mesh that it was 
more holes than fabric, the better to al¬ 
low evaporative cooling. My shorts were 
featherweight nylon. While Speedy was 
almost certainly not burdened with heavy 
armor (“He would have been a damn sil¬ 
ly Greek to run that way,” Dean Miller, 
a professor of history at the University 
of Rochester, told me), he may well have 
worn the standard tunic, which would 
have been impossibly hot compared with 
present-day running garb. Let us hope 
he ran naked, like runners pictured on 
Greek vases of the period. 

My shoes were lightweight racing flats 
no more burdensome than ballet slippers. 
Speedy wasn’t so lucky. Soldiers of his 
time wore boots or sandals or else went 
barefoot. Professor Badian points out 
that much would have depended on 
whether he came from Athens or from 
the countryside, for while footgean-was 
customarily worn in the city, rural folk 
often went shoeless. W. R. Connor, a 
Princeton classics professor, thinks it un¬ 
likely that Speedy wore sandals. “I’d hate 
to run 25 miles with a thong between my 
toes," he said. “I’d rather go barefoot." 
Of the authorities I consulted, only Pro¬ 
fessor Helene Foley of the Department of 


Classics at Stanford thought Speedy 
might conceivably have worn boots— 
"especially if the trail was rough." Half¬ 
way to Athens, I fell an ugly blister work¬ 
ing its way around the second toe of my 
right foot. 1 knew, however, that my pre¬ 
decessor had felt far worse. As I imagined 
his agony, his pain and my own began to 
merge, almost as if the intervening years 
had never existed. 

Liquid was offered to us every few 
miles. No matter how unpalatable, it 
served to replace the fluids lost as we ran. 
Speedy was less fortunate. Few streams 
or rivers flow through the Attic land¬ 
scape. Speedy might occasionally have 
begged a cup of water at a farmhouse 
along his route, but the supply would 
have been undependable at best. The 
scarcity of water is significant, because 
few problems that can beset a runner are 
more dangerous than dehydration. 

We modern athletes were all at least 
passably well trained. Distance running 
is so common today that athletes know 
exactly how to prepare for a race. In 
training, marathoners rarely run fewer 
than 10 miles a day, and they combine 
long, easy runs with speed work that 
toughens them for the rigors of racing. 
In Speedy’s day little was known about 
such distance training. The longest race 
in the ancient Olympics was only 4.800 
meters. Professor Miller said. “Long-dis¬ 
tance running per se just wasn’t trained 
for.” As I ran along. I thought of Speedy, 
his legs aching, his lungs burning, all be¬ 
cause he didn't know the training rou¬ 
tines that are considered rudimentary by 
present-day runners. 

H 

■ e may well have been hungry, too. 
® M and—especially toward the end of 
his run—weak. Most distance runners to¬ 
day follow the carbohydrate-loading 
technique, a pre-competition dietary 
practice that packs muscles with signif¬ 
icantly more fuel than they ordinarily 
contain, and thus postpones exhaustion. 
Although Speedy’s diet was probably 
high in carbohydrates such as grains and 
beans, it is unlikely that he would have 
eaten particularly well under battlefield 
conditions. Even if he didn’t run non¬ 
stop, as modern marathoners do, but al¬ 
ternately ran and walked, he might very 
easily have suffered from hypoglyce¬ 
mia—low blood sugar—long before he 
was anywhere near Athens. 

continued 
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Finally, while we modern marathoners 
were running purely for the challenge of 
the race. Speedy would have had a quite 
different reason—one that, oddly, is rare¬ 
ly if ever mentioned in published ac¬ 
counts of his run. Consider what had 
happened that morning. After eight days 
of uneasy waiting in their encampment, 
the outnumbered Athenians had finally 
determined to attack. It was obvious that 
the battle would be significant, so sig¬ 
nificant that even Aeschylus, the father 
of Greek tragedy, was there to record it. 
Feelings between Greek and Persian ran 
high. Earlier, the Persian ruler Darius 
had sent heralds to Athens, demanding 
submission and symbolic gifts of earth 
and water. Affronted, the Athenians 
flung the Persians into a pit, suggesting 
that they collect their own earth. 

At dawn, therefore, the Athenians, 
9,000 strong, thundered across the plain 
and swooped down on the Persians, who, 
it turned out, had chosen a weak posi¬ 
tion. By midday, 6,400 of them lay dead. 
if Herodotus, a shameless hag-wayer for 
the Greek cause, is to be believed, only 
192 Athenians lost their lives. 

Yet even as they reveled in victory, 
the Athenians faced a crisis. The Per¬ 
sians, clambering into their ships in re¬ 
treat, would now head southward and at¬ 
tack Athens itself. This surely is the main 
reason Speedy would have been dis¬ 
patched, not just to carry word of the tri¬ 
umph. “Now he had an urgent message," 
Professor Connor told me. “It was ‘The 
Persians are coming.' ” The dust of bat¬ 
tle was still settling as the Athenians 
packed their gear and began hurrying to¬ 
ward Athens, knowing that the Persians 
would soon be there. It is thus at least 
plausible that the Athenian force would 
have sent a courier ahead to warn the 
populace. If so, his run would have tak¬ 
en place under quite different conditions 
from those Kardong, Smead and the rest 
of us were experiencing. Speedy would 
have been running not just for a laurel 
wreath and a medal but for his capital's 
survival. 

Under these circumstances. Speedy 
might well have run unwisely, going too 
quickly and neglecting to stop for water. 
In hot-weather races, I have often seen 
runner s staggering from heat exhaustion 
as they try to reach the finish line de¬ 
spite the protests of their bodies. Even 
Kardong. an experienced international¬ 
ist, suffered from its early stages as he ap¬ 


proached Athens. “I was on the verge of 
heat exhaustion,” he told me at dinner 
that night. “I felt dazed and confused." 

If Speedy did in fact die after deliv¬ 
ering his message, I think I know what 
the cause was. In his poem Pheidippides , 
Robert Browning attributes it to a heart 
attack (“Joy in his blood bursting his 
heart”), but that seems unlikely. Heart at¬ 
tacks, while not unknown in trained run¬ 
ners, are so rare as to be of negligible 
probability. No. it was almost certainly 
heat stroke, which can develop when an 
exhausted athlete pushes on despite phys¬ 



ical warnings. “The only thing that can 
kill a healthy runner, other than cars and 
buses, is heat stroke,” Dr. Ullyot had said 
just before the marathon. “If you get diz¬ 
ziness or a headache you’re in trouble. 
Stop running.” In imagination, I see 
Speedy, confused just as Kardong had 
been and feeling a headache’s first puls¬ 
ing throbs, yet continuing nonetheless to 
push down the long road toward Athens 
and duty. I see him stumbling into the 
city and delivering, not his entire mes¬ 
sage—“Rejoice! Wc conquer! The Per¬ 
sians are coming!”—but only its first part. 

But did Speedy die? I wonder. I was 
running the other day with a friend 
named Stephen Richardson. Speculating 
on the legend, Richardson sputi out a not 


entirely fanciful scenario. What if Speedy 
merely collapsed? Furthermore, what if 
his collapse was observed by someone 
who, too impatient to find out what had 
really happened, rushed off to report the 
incident as the death of one of Mara¬ 
thon’s heroes? The story is so movingly 
appropriate that any patriotic Athenian 
would have wanted to believe it. What 
would it have mattered if it weren’t pre¬ 
cisely true? Are all of our own patriotic 
legends literally true? After all, what 
counts in such legends is metaphorical 
truth, the capacity to bring a tear to the 
eye and make the heart beat faster. 

Here, however, at the shadowy bor¬ 
derline between myth and reality, a more 
fundamental question asserts itself. Did 
Speedy (or Pheidippides 1 or 2, or any¬ 
one else) really run at all on that Sep¬ 
tember afternoon 25 centuries ago? I was 
nearly 20 miles into the race when I 
found myself irresistibly reflecting on the 
probabilities. Thus far the course had 
been mainly uphill. Suddenly I was at 
the crest. There, in the distant sunlight. 
the Parthenon glowed as hotly as a jew¬ 
el atop the Acropolis. On the day of the 
Battle of Marathon, did an Athenian 
hemerodromos really glimpse that same 
Acropolis (on which the Parthenon 
would not be built until half a century 
later)? 

Herodotus, the first to describe the bat¬ 
tle, says nothing of such a courier. The 
story. Professor Badian had pointed out, 
doesn't appear until the first century 
A.D., in Plutarch. Badian called it “a 
piece of historical fiction to make a nice 
ending.” Professor Miller had concurred. 
“It’s an agreeable fiction,” he said, “but 
a very unlikely one. The idea of sending 
a runner makes a marvelous story. But 
you’d never send a man if you had hors¬ 
es, and the Athenians almost certainly 
did have them.” 

As I ran at last into the historic mar¬ 
ble stadium and toward the finish line, I 
laughed despite my fatigue. Suddenly it 
seemed ironically appropriate that this 
race was called the Spirit of Pheidippides 
Marathon. For spirit, pure spirit, was all 
the marathoner’s hero had probably ever 
consisted of. 

Having finished the race. Chuck 
Smead, the winner in 2:31, said wearily, 
“Now I know why Pheidippides died.” 
It’s even simpler than that. There is ab¬ 
solutely no reason to suppose he ever 
lived. end 
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education, to go out and learn what life’s about. I wanted to put myself in situations which would demand 
more of me. I started dropping hints to my Dad about the Army. I think he was against it at first. But when he 
found out the specific advantage to me —the chance to pursue my language studies—he came around. I had 
definitely decided where I wanted to go, but someone’s approval always helps you open the door.” 
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COLLEGE IBASKIETBAILIL 


by William F. Reed 



T o Jim Paxson of the Dayton Flyers, 
there is a lot more to basketball than 
jumping, shooting and dunking. Oh. he 
can do all those things with considerable 
proficiency, but Paxson. a 6' 6" senior 
guard, is a cerebral player who puts even 
greater store in the little things that mean 
a lot. So. to cite some parallels that op¬ 
posing coaches have made. Paxson plays 
defense like Jerry Sloan, looks for the 
open man like Bill Bradley and moves 
without the ball like John Havlicek. Day- 
ton Coach Don Donoher says Paxson has 
more “court awareness” than any col¬ 
lege player he has ever seen, and Pax- 
son’s father, also named Jim, who played 
for the Flyers and in the NBA. says his 
son’s goal is simple if unattainable: “He 
wants to play the perfect game, and he 
won’t be satisfied until he does.” 

Paxson has come close on a number 
of occasions, most notably late last sea¬ 
son against Notre Dame. In a game that 
Dayton had to win to earn a bid to the 
NIT, Paxson hit on II of 17 shots, had 
eight assists, made three steals, had only 
one turnover and held high-scoring Duck 
Williams to only two points. The Flyers 
won 66-59. and the normally undemon¬ 
strative Paxson shocked Donoher by giv¬ 
ing him a big hug. “I was smiling after 
that game, finally,” says Paxson. ”but 
usually I’m not that satisfied." 

Indeed, Paxson is so “driven," as he 
puts it, by the quest for perfection that 
he invariably finds fault with himself, no 
matter what the statistics say. “When he 
has a bad game, or when we lose.” says 
Donoher, “he gets so mad that he looks 
like he wants to duke himself out.” But 
anger, like joy, is an emotion that Pax¬ 
son almost unvariably suppresses in pub¬ 
lic. Only once in his career at Dayton 
has he lost his self-control, and that came 
after a Chattanooga player had repeat¬ 
edly pushed him around the floor. “I 
finally threw the ball at him,” says Pax¬ 
son. “I was sorry about it then, and I’m 
still sorry about it.” 

Because it distracts him. Paxson tries 
to eliminate emotion. “Most guys cele¬ 
brate after they make a great play.” he 
says, “but I don’t, because I’m already 
concentrating on what’s going to hap¬ 


Excellence 
in pursuing 
excellence 

Dayton's Jim Paxson seeks perfection, 
but would settle for some recognition 


The driven Paxson is a defender, driver, dunker 


pen next. I always know the score, what 
offense and defense the other team is us¬ 
ing, things like that.” Paxson also hus¬ 
bands his energy, so that late in a game 
he has enough left to sprint past his man 
for easy—and often crucial—layups. 
Small wonder that this season Paxson as 
usual leads Dayton in scoring, with 23 
points a game, as well as in assists and 
steals. “I sec myself as a team player,” 
he says. “I want to make everybody a bet¬ 
ter player and us a better team. That kind 
of feeling is inborn, I guess. That’s the 
only way 1 can explain it.” 

Jim is the third member of his family 
to be a Flyer mainstay. His maternal 
grandfather. John L. Macbeth, was a 
wealthy insurance man who contributed 
generously to Dayton athletics. Last year, 
in fact, Paxson. a marketing major with 
a 3.4 average, won the Macbeth Trophy 
given to the team’s outstanding student- 
athlete. His father and Donoher were 
teammates at Dayton in the early ’50s ho 
fore the elder Paxson left school to spend 
two years in the Army during the Ko¬ 
rean war. He came back in 1955 to fin¬ 
ish his education and in 1956 helped take 
Dayton to the NIT finals. Upon gradu¬ 
ation. he was drafted by the Lakers and 
married Jackie Macbeth. After two years 
of pro ball, he came back to Dayton and 
eventually took over his father-in-law’s 
insurance agency. 

The oldest of five children. Jim began 
playing basketball almost as soon as he 
could walk. His father put a tiny hoop 
on a door and gave 8-month-old Jim a lit¬ 
tle ball to play with. From then until now, 
his father has been the dominant influ¬ 
ence in Jim’s life. “I always told him a 
good pass was as good as a shot,” the se¬ 
nior Paxson says. “When Jim was in high 
school, we’d go scout a team together to 
see if it had a weakness. If it did, we’d 
talk about the weakness, and when Jim 
played that team, he’d go and make a bas¬ 
ket ofTwhat we had talked about.” 

Jim grew up. both as a person and a 
player, when his parents sent him to mil¬ 
itary school in Maryland for the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. “At first it 
was tough, being so young and being 
away from home, but I learned a lot of 
continued 
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leadership and responsibility," Jim says. 
By the time he graduated, Paxson was 
captain of the cadet corps, an honor stu¬ 
dent and an outstanding athlete. 

During that time, something else hap¬ 
pened that had a profound effect on 
young Jim. His father took him to a Cin¬ 
cinnati hospital to introduce him to Mau¬ 
rice Stokes, the NBA All-Star who had 
been paralyzed by a rare nervous disor¬ 
der at the peak of his career. At the lime 
Stokes became ill, he and Paxson Sr. were 
teammates on the Cincinnati Royals. 

"Meeting Maurice taught me that 
there are more important things than bas¬ 
ketball,” Paxson says, “but it also showed 
me that if you have a God-given ability, 
then you’d be wasting something impor¬ 
tant if you didn't use it. I picked Mau¬ 
rice for my confirmation name, because 
you’re supposed to pick a soldier image, 
somebody that gives you strength.” 

At Alter High, a Catholic school in 
the Dayton suburb of Kettering, Paxson 
didn’t make the varsity until his junior 
season, but he blossomed into a star the 
next year, leading Alter to the stale semi¬ 
finals. Colleges all over the country pur¬ 
sued him, but he decided to stay at home. 
"I really believe he went to Dayton to 
please us.” says his father. “We’re a very 
close family, and when he had to make 
the choice, he did it for his family." 

Paxson was a godsend to Donoher. 
Over the past decade or so, coaching at 
Dayton has become harder and harder. 
The Flyers get virtually no television ex¬ 
posure outside their home city, and their 
budget can’t begin to compare with those 
of the Kentuckys and UCLAs. Donoher 
generally must make do with players 
whom the major powers either have over¬ 
looked or deemed not good enough. “It 
was critical that Jim come to Dayton,” 
Donoher says. "He’s carried our program 
for four years.” 

The senior Paxson has occasionally 
been critical of Donoher for failing to 
recruit the big man needed to make 
Dayton a national power. “If we had a 
good center,” says the father, “it would 
make Jim a better player.” However, few 
good big men have been interested in 
Dayton; some of those who did come did 
not stay. So Paxson has excelled in obscu¬ 
rity. During his career, Dayton has nei¬ 
ther played in the NCAAs nor appeared 
on national television. The Flyers may 
well do both this year, which is important 
to Paxson’s future because tournaments 
and television mean a lot when it comes 


to recognition—and a pro contract. 

Jim’s brother John is one of the coun¬ 
try’s better high school guards. In at¬ 
tempting to recruit him, coaches like 
Notre Dame's Digger Phelps are stress¬ 
ing Dayton’s inability to provide Jim 
with national recognition. Last winter, 
as a junior, John led Alter to the Ohio 
AAA championship. He is five inches 
shorter than Jim, but is at least as sound 
in fundamentals. He has all but elimi¬ 
nated Dayton, and is leaning toward 
Notre Dame, Duke or North Carolina. 

“In our area, Notre Dame and Mar¬ 
quette are the main independents, so 
they get all the national TV," says Jim. 
"That’s what Notre Dame is using on 
John. Their subs arc better known than 
I am. It will be John's decision, though. 
I think he’s always wanted to go away. 
I think it’s much tougher to follow a 
brother than a father." 

Paxson says his studies and social 
life are important to him, but basket¬ 
ball is his passion. When he’s not play¬ 
ing it. he thinks and talks about it. Last 
summer he ran and lifted weights to 
build up his strength and stamina. He 
also worked as a counselor at basket¬ 
ball camps in the East, testing his abil¬ 
ity and honing his skills against top play¬ 
ers from around the country. 

Even though his personal statistics arc 
excellent and Dayton is 5 and 2 after 
beating Cal Poly-Pomona. Miami of 
Ohio and Baldwin-Wallace last week, 
this season has been another frustrating 
one for Paxson. Dayton’s new—and tall¬ 
er than usual—players have been slow 
to adapt to his sharp passes and to Do- 
noher’s motion offense. Paxson also has 
been nagged by a cold and a pulled Achil¬ 
les. But he is still hustling after the per¬ 
fect game with as much diligence as ever. 
He won't get it, of course, but he’d be 
willing to settle for a trip to the NCAAs 
and a chance to play on national TV. 


THE WEEK 

(Dec. 11-171 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


r - A QT Michigan State brought its Mag- 
L/AO I ic Act to North Carolina, but it 
was State’s unbeaten record that vanished. 
The Spartans, who trailed by 12 points in the 
first half and by seven with 1:10 to go. closed 
to within one with 17 seconds remaining and 
seemed poised to pull the game out when they 
forced a turnover. But Jay Vincent’s shot fell 


short and the Tar Heels came out on top. 
70-69. Carolina sprang its upset by holding 
Earvin (Magic) Johnson to a slightly subpar 
performance—18 points, six assists, eight 
turnovers—by outrebounding the Spartans 
33-30 and by getting 18 points, six assists 
and 10 rebounds from Mike O’Koren. 

Duke's Mike Gminski got the best of South¬ 
ern Cal’s Cliff Robinson in a matchup of two 
of the nation's finest centers. Gminski out- 
scored Robinson 25-6, but was outrebounded 
by him 14-8 as the Blue Devils beat the Tro¬ 
jans 79-65. Duke's Jim Spanarkel was typ¬ 
ically scrappy, scoring 20 points despite suf¬ 
fering a gash in his forehead while scrambling 
for a ball in the early going. 

Georgia Tech, which had just finished a 
break for exams, returned to action and 
passed tests against Biscayne (70-49) and 
Tennessee Tech (108-63) before flunking at 
East Tennessee State (86-76). The Bucca¬ 
neers shocked Tech with 22 puints from Scon 
Place and 29-of-32 free-throw shooting. 

“I wish I could take the defense we played 
in the first half to my clinics. It was the best 
half of basketball ever played by any team 
I’ve coached.” That was the appraisal of 
Rhode Island’s Jack Kraft, now in his 18th 
season of coaching, following an 85-76 win 
over Brigham Young. During those first 20 
minutes, the Rams kept the Cougars away 
from the basket with a 1-2-2 defense, shot 
67%, forced 18 turnovers and built a 41-24 
lead. Sly Williams had 21 points for the Rams, 
and John Nelson 20. Next time out, the Rams 
got 29 points from Williams and beat Man¬ 
hattan 83-76 despite JoJo Walters’ 30. 

BYU also lost 90-83 at St. John’s, where 
the Redmen canned 30 of 33 foul shots and 
got a superb effort from Guard Reggie Car¬ 
ter, who set a school record by making 17 of 
18 free throws (all in the second half) and es¬ 
tablished a home-court mark by pouring in 
39 points. Earlier in the week, St. John's had 
been routed by Columbia 90-77. 

Georgetown and Temple each ran its rec¬ 
ord to 6-0. The Hoyas trampled St. Mary’s 
(Md.) 96-58. The Owls drubbed Navy 73-47. 
as Keith Parham had 20 points, and beat 
Villanova 66-58. 

American University trimmed St. Mary's 
I OS-87 and Delaware 77-68. with 6'5” For¬ 
ward Ray Voelkel sinking all four shots in 
the first game and his first try from the floor 
in the next. Voelkel thereby broke the NCAA 
record for consecutive field-goal attempts 
without a miss, making it 25 in a row. This sea¬ 
son, Voelkel has been successful on 27 of 29 
shots, a shooting percentage of .931, 

Dale Shackleford and Roosevelt Bouie 
each scored 19 points as Syracuse won 67-50 
at Penn State, and North Carolina State was 
an easy winner over North Carolina-Wil- 
mington, 75-51. 

1. DUKE (6-0) 

2.N.C.STATE (7-1) 3.SYRACUSE (6-0) 

continued 
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midwest srrrs 

lime-outs with five seconds to go against 
Long Beach State, Coach Jim Killingsworih 
of Oklahoma State cracked. “We were just 
trying to work in the radio commercials," 
What Killingsworth really had hoped to do 
with those time-outs was to unnerve Don¬ 
nie Martin of the undefeated Forty Nincrs. 
who went to the foul line four times before 
he could get off a shot in a onc-and-one sit¬ 
uation with his team ahead by one point. 
When Martin finally was allowed to shoot, 
he missed the first free throw. But team¬ 
mate Michael Wiley rebounded the ball, and 
Francois Wise stuffed it in for a 94-91 For¬ 
ty Niner victory. 

Also vital to the Long Beach win were the 
45 points scored by substitutes. Although 
down by six points early in the second half. 
Coach Tex Winter pulled all his starters. Af¬ 
ter the reserves cut into the deficit, the re¬ 
freshed regulars returned to wrap up the vic¬ 
tory. Two nights later, at Wichita State, the 
Forty Niners again had to struggle to remain 
unbeaten, coming from 10 points down in 
the first half, for a 91-88 victory in which 
Wiley had 24 points and Martin 22. 

Southern Methodist abandoned its usual 
running game against Kansas' whippets, led 
by one point midway through the second half, 
and then was done in by a pair of hot-hand¬ 
ed subs. Booty Neal and Brad Sanders came 
off the bench to combine for 10 points in five 
minutes and push Kansas to a 71-64 win. 

Louisville creamed West Virginia 106-60 
as four Cardinal guards teamed up for 44 
points, 14 assists and 10 steals. Derek Smith, 
a freshman forward for Louisville, raised his 
field-goal-shooting percentage to .765 by sink¬ 
ing eight of 10 shots while scoring 22 points 
in 18 minutes. 

A 91-88 triumph over Old Dominion ran 
Virginia Tech's record to 5-0. Freshman Dale 
Solomon of the Gobblers scored 33 points. 

With Larry Bird tossing in a school-record 
48 points. Indiana State (8-0) coasted past 
Butler 109-71. Drake equaled its 1977-78 vic¬ 
tory total with its fifth and sixth wins with¬ 
out a loss, stopping California 86-83 and 
Memphis State 109-91 as Guard Wayne 
Kreklow popped in 69 points. Kreklow made 
14 field goals in a row during one stretch and 
19 of 22 overall against the Tigers and fin¬ 
ished with 43 points. 

1.KANSAS (5-1) 

2.TEXAS A&M (8-1) 3.CREIGHTON (5-0) 

\A/FQT '^ hc Aggics showcd ,he >' can 

VVLO I play any kind of basketball.' 
said San Francisco Coach Dun Belluomini af¬ 
ter a 68-65 loss to Texas A&M in the cham¬ 
pionship game of USF's Golden Gate Invita¬ 
tional. "They can press, play four corners, 
shoot from every distance, divide the scoring 
and fight for those boards. We played our best 


game of the season and lost." The Dons, who 
led 39-36 at halftime, lost largely because the 
Aggies wore them down with a collapsing 
zone and by going to a four-corner offense 
with a 55-54 lead and five minutes left. When 
A&M went into the delay, the Dons became 
overeager and committed fouls. The Aggies 
turned them into five crucial points. The Ag¬ 
gies thus negated the distinguished play of 
USF's Bill Cartwright, who had 29 points. 16 
rebounds and five blocked shots. 

Before its slow-paced victory against San 
Francisco, A&M had won a pell-mell first- 
round game 101-99 from previously unbeat¬ 
en Nevada-Las Vegas by outrunnin' the Run- 
nin - Rebels. In winning the first of their two 
big upsets, the Aggies got a total of 44 points 
and 42 rebounds from sophomores Rynn 
Wright and Vern Smith. 

Having scored only 14 points and grabbed 
just 17 rebounds in UCLA’s first four games. 
Center Gig Sims decided. “If I’m going to 
make the pros. I have to be more aggressive." 
Muscling in against San Diego State, Sims 
nearly doubled his totals as he flipped in 14 
points, snared 15 rebounds and blocked five 
shots. Two players that the pros are definite¬ 
ly interested in were also big guns in the Bru¬ 
ins' 97-73 victory. UCLA's Roy Hamilton 
scoring 23 points and David Greenwood 
contributing 21. 

The Utah Classic was won by the host Ules, 
as tournament MVP Tom Chambers had a 
total of 44 points and 28 rebounds in two 
games. After knocking off Hofstra 81-72 in 
the opening round, Utah was a 64-57 win¬ 
ner over Idaho State, which had made it to 
the finals by jolting Georgia 66-56. 

The University of Portland ran its record 
to 8-0 with an 82-66 victory over Cal Statc- 
Irvine, and Montana State won its seventh 
game in as many outings by defeating Puget 
Sound 83-80. 

1.UCLA (4-1) 

2.LONG BEACH STATE (6-0) 3.UNLV (5-1) 

mi nr aqt Thc way ° hio Sta,c 

IVIIL/L.MO I Coach Eldon Miller fig¬ 
ured it, “Probably the best thing that hap¬ 
pened was that we got tired and took a little 
longer to shoot." Hasty first-half shots had 
the Buckeyes trailing Louisville 36-31 at half¬ 
time. From there on, tiring Ohio State hit 
67% as it shocked the Cardinals 85-69. Dar¬ 
rell Griffith had 28 points for Louisville, but 
State had several stars: Herb Williams (22 
points). Mike Cline (12 points, four assists, 
five steals) and Todd Penn (nine points, six 
assists, three steals). 

A tumultuous week at Indiana began with 
the dismissal Monday by Coach Bobby 
Knight of three players from the team and 
the placing of five others on probation for, 
said one of the dismissed players, smoking 
pot. In spite of the furor and a reduced ros¬ 
ter. thc Hoosiers jarred Kentucky 68-67 in 


overtime on Saturday. Mike Woodson, one 
of those on probation, tossed in 27 points, 
sank a foul shot to send the game into an 
extra period and made two more free throws 
with five seconds left in O.T. to put Indiana 
in front 68-65. The Wildcats, who had av¬ 
eraged 99 points while winning their first 
three games, were thwarted by the relentless 
defense of the Hoosiers, who entered thc game 
ranked fifth in the nation, having given up an 
average of 56.5 points. 

A third Big Ten team to pull off an upset 
was Iowa, which clogged the middle against 
Iowa State and won 67-66. 

Michigan State started fast and Michigan 
came on strong at the finish as both clob¬ 
bered Western Michigan. The Spartans, who 
led 56-18 at halftime, breezed to a 109-69 
victory in which Earvin Johnson had 19 
points, 14 assists and nine rebounds, and Jay 
Vincent chipped in with 27 points. Western 
trailed Michigan 48-41 at the half but then 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

RYNN WRIGHT: The 6*6" Texas A&M for¬ 
ward scored 39 points and grabbed 30 
rebounds as the Aggies took the Golden 
Gate Invitational by upsetting Nevada-Las 
Vegas 101-99 and San Francisco 68-65. 


the Wolverines poured it on and came out 
ahead 104-73 as Mike McGee had 36 points. 

Illinois, unbeaten in seven outings, zapped 
Kent State 82-44. The Illini. who lead the 
country in field-goal percentage defense, held 
State to 23% shooting. Illinois' main defen¬ 
sive cog is 6' II" Derek Holcomb—The In¬ 
credible Hole—who has already equaled a 
school season record by blocking a total of 
32 shots. 

Big Ten teams were not the only ones to 
surprise more heralded squads. Mississippi 
dealt Nebraska a 70-67 setback, and Xavier 
of Ohio pulled off two shockers at the Vol¬ 
unteer Classic. With Nick Daniels scoring 24 
points, the Musketeers downed Southern Cal 
75-68 in the first round at Knoxville, and 
then a last-second shot from the corner by 
Gary Massa gave Xavier a 51-50 victory over 
Tennessee in the finale in which Daniels, the 
tournament MVP, had 22 points. The victo¬ 
ries gave the Musketeers a 6-2 record. USC 
beat Niagara 75-63 for third place. 

Evansville stopped Murray (Ky.) State 
59-58 for its first win since the plane crash 
that took the lives of all of last season's team. 

The Stephen F. Austin women’s team won 
the Christmas Tournament at Columbus, 
Miss, by beating Valdosta (Ga.) State 78-65. 
Tennessee, which was ranked No. I nation¬ 
ally. was fourth, losing to Austin 69-60 and 
to Louisiana Tech 64-56. 

1.NOTRE DAME (4-0) 

2.LSU (5-0) 3.MICHIGAN STATE (3-1) 
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We reinvented the 35mm camera 
so others couldn't catch up. They haven't. 


When Olympus examined the design concepts of 
traditional 35mm SLR's, they recognized the need for an 
engineering revolution: achieve quality without bulk, 
sophistication without complication. The result is called 
Olympus OM-1. The state-of-the-art SLR embodying the 
latest technology in electronics, metallurgy and optics. 
So advanced that others, while attempting to copy its 
compactness, have failed to duplicate its sophisticated 
internal design. -OM-1 is lightweight, yet professionally- 
rugged. Compact, but with a viewfinder 70% brighter 
and 30% larger than conventional SLR's. And its 
special air dampers make shooting exceptionally quiet 
and vibration-free. All this, part of the most complete, 
compact SLR system, with almost 300 lenses and 
accessories to meet every photographic challenge. 

No wonder OM-1 is Number 1. ^ — 1 


For the photographer demanding the last word in automatic 
exposure control, the one choice is the Olympus OM-2. A 
quantum leap ahead of traditional SLR design, incorporating 
the features of the OM-1 plus electronic sensor circuitry found 
in no other camera's light measurement system. It's called OTF 
("Off-the-Film") light measurement, because it measures the 
light reflected oft the film plane and the film itself, during 
actual exposure. The result is a range of capabilities 
found in no other camera in the world, including 
automatic electronic flash whose exposure is 
^ controlled by the OM-2's internal light 

/ A sensors. And each frame is exposure- 

controlled with motor drive (5 fps!) 
* and rapid winder (over 3 fps!). 

/ Learn more about the incomparable 
y ,v / choice offered by the OM-1 and OM-2, 
/ detailed in our free brochure. Write 

^ / aYMPUS, Woodbury, New York 11797. 


OM-1 


OLYM 






Only One Way 
To Get There 


A hand of bridge is not unlike a journey. 
There are often several directions you 
can take, some of which will lead you 
to the wilderness, one to where you 
want to go. The following hands offer 
you several options, mostly in the area 
of finesses. For every one you solve 
correctly, award yourself 25 points. To 
find out how you did, turn to page 79. 

by Edwin B. Kantar 


North-South vulnerable 
Dealer North 


East-West vulnerable 
Dealer North 




WEST 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


North-South vulnerable 
Dealer West 



Neither side vulnerable 
Dealer South 



Plan the play. 












Neither side vulnerable 
Dealer North 



Both sides vulnerable 
Dealer Wes/ 



North-South vulnerable 


East-West vulnerable 


Dealer South 


Dealer South 



WEST NORTH 

PASS )* 

PASS 4* 

PASS 6* 

PASS 


EAST 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 
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ON CERTAIN NIGHTS OF THE YEAR 
ITS HARD NOTTOTHINKOFRED 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED 

THE RIGHT SCOTCH WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE 






BRIDGE QUIZ continued 



I 


WEST 

4 32 
4 76S 

♦ 8762 

♦ AQ64 


NORTH 

♦ A 1087 
4 QJ 109 

♦ AO J 

♦ K 10 

SOUTH 

♦ KQJ965 
4 AK8 

4 43 

♦ 75 


EAST 

♦ 4 

4 432 

♦ K 1095 

♦ J9832 


Long live trump leaders against slams. 
Now you have time to take both finess¬ 
es. What you should do is draw trumps 
and play four rounds of hearts, discard¬ 
ing a club. Enter your hand with a trump 
and lead up to the king of clubs. 

If the king loses to the ace, ruff the 
club return and take the diamond finesse. 
If this loses, c’est la guerre. But if West 
has the ace of clubs, your troubles are 
over, as the king is good for a diamond 
pitch. By playing this way you make the 
hand if West has either the ace of clubs 
or the king of diamonds. With a diamond 
lead you would have to guess which 
finesse to take. If you think West is be¬ 
ing sneaky with the king of diamonds and 
no ace of clubs, you must take the di¬ 
amond finesse immediately. If you don’t 
think West would dare unlead a king 
against a player of your stature, rise with 
the ace, draw trumps, play four rounds 


of hearts, discarding a diamond, and then 
run the queen of diamonds through East 
intending to set up the jack of diamonds 
for a club discard. 

2 NORTH 

♦ A K 108 76 

WEST 4 4 EAST 

♦ QJ95J ♦ OJ65 4 4 

4 K J 8 7 4 J 10 4 10962 

♦ 3 *87 

4 K73 SOUTH 4 986542 

4 2 

4 AQS3 

♦ A K 1094 2 
4 AO 

Win the diamond lead and play a 
spade to the ace. If everyone follows, 
claim 13 tricks before you do something 
silly like taking a losing finesse. 

Once everyone follows to the first 
spade, you can set up a long spade for 
your 13th trick. Ruff a spade high at trick 
two, enter dummy with a trump, ruff an¬ 
other spade, ace of hearts, heart ruff, ruff 
a third spade, ruff a second heart and 
use the two remaining spades in dummy 
to discard both queens. 

The trap is not to play a second trump 
prematurely. You need all those dummy 
entries to set up the spades in case of a 
5-1 division. 

3 NORTH 

♦ J 10743 

WEST 4 085 EAST 

4 6 4 AQ2 4 52 

4 AK1093 4 83 4 J6 

4 K 109 8 4 / 74 J 

4 076 SOUTH * A9542 

4 A KQ98 
4 742 
4 65 
4 K J 10 

Were you worrying about which club 
to play? You should have been worrying 
about the king of diamonds. 

The way to look at these kinds of prob¬ 
lems is this: you have lost three tricks 
and even if you guess the club position 
correctly you are still going to lose a club 
trick. So to make the hand West must 
have the king of diamonds. 

When you need a particular card in a 
particular place, assume it’s there and 
then try to place the other cards. 

So assume West has the king of di¬ 
amonds; otherwise you’re playing for 
practice. What does that leave East for 
his one no trump response? 

He has no honors in spades, one point 
in hearts, at most the jack of diamonds, 
so he must have the ace of clubs or else 
he wouldn’t have been able to cough up 
a one no trump response. 

Go up with the king of clubs. What a 
player you are! 

continued 
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Illustrated 

Subscriber 

Service. 
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PLACE 

LABEL 

HERE 


Change o# address? Please give us 4 
weeks advance notice Attach the label for 
your old address write in your new address 
below 

Entering a new subscription? Check 
the box and till m your name below (To order 
gift subscriptions, please attach a separate 
sheet) 

Renewing? Check the box below and be 
sure your mailing label address is correct 
Listing/llnlisting service? Occasionally, 
we make our mailing list available to other 
Time. Inc divisions and reputable organiza¬ 
tions whose products or services may be of 
interest to you II you preler to have your 
name added or removed from this list, check 
the appropriate box below and attach your 
mailing label 

PLEASE SEND 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
FOR 1 YEAR AT *25. 

□ New subscription □ Renewal 
□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me later 

□ Please add my name 
to your mailing list 

□ Please remove my name from 

your mailing list 




Address Apl No 

City Siate/Province Zip/Postcode 

For even faster service, phone toll-free 
800-621-8200 (In Illinois, 800-972-8302). 

Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 541 N Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Subscription price in trie U S. Canada. Puerto 
Rico and the Caribbean Islands. $25 a year All 
others. S35a year 







BRIDGE QUIZ continued 



Introducing Quick-Over 
The medicine specifically formulated to 
bring you fast relief from all the major 
symptoms of o hangover 
Quick-Over's unique patented formula 
contains medications for the relief of 
headache, nouseo, upset stomach and 
lack of alertness. 

Next time you've overdone it, reach 
tor Quick-Over. Look for handy packets 
at stores everywhere. And always 
keep Quick-Over capsules in your 



Fast relief from symptoms of a hangover. 


GETALOTOFOUR 
MONEY FOR JUST 
A LITRE OF YOURS. 



Would you invest S14 95 to learn how to spot 
housing bargains in good neighborhoods find 
out what new cars cost dealers, and what you 
should pay discover the package tours you can 
trust the pleasures and perils o* owning your 
own business what IRS auditors look for which 
careers look best (and worst) for the 1980s how 
to invest in antiques, paintings, stamps, collectibles'’ 

Then MONEY Magazine is for you That $14.95 
pays for a whole year s worth 12 big issues that 
would cost $18 at the cover price To subscribe, 
lust call the toll-free number below Or write 
MONEY. 541 North Fairbanks Court. Chicago. 

Illinois 60611 

800-621-8200 

(in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 

Call Toll-Free Today to Enter 
Your MONEY Subscription. 

M51588 


4 

WEST 

♦ AJ 10764 

♦ K6 5 

♦ 10765 


NORTH 
♦ - 

4 QJ 102 

♦ KQJ9 

♦ A J 4 3 2 
SOUTH 

♦ K3 
4 A 4 

♦ A432 

♦ K 10987 


EAST 

* Q985. 
V 98 7 1 

♦ 8 

♦ 065 


Were you worrying about the queen 
of clubs? For shame. You should have 
been worrying about the king of hearts! 

On this hand the only problem arises 
when West has the king of hearts—and 
clubs are 3-0. So we start by assuming 
West has the king of hearts—and that 
clubs arc 3-0. Now what can we do? 

Well, if West has all the clubs, we can 
always throw him in with the queen of 
clubs (after stripping the spades and di¬ 
amonds) and force a heart return. So 
there is no problem when West has the 
clubs, but there could be trouble if East 
has the clubs. Therefore, to protect 
against this, ruff the spade and cash the 
ace of clubs. If East has the three clubs, 
finesse the club, draw trumps and take 
the heart finesse for seven. 

If West has the queen of clubs, play a 
second club to the king, cash the king of 
spades, run the diamonds and toss West 
in with the queen of clubs. West will ei¬ 
ther have to play a heart or give you a 
ruff-sluiT by leading a spade. 


WEST 

♦ QJJ 
4 86 



NORTH 


* K4 1 

♦ \k i 09 
4 K 8 3 


SOUTH 

4 K 5 
4 AJ 72 
♦ 432 
4 \ O 10 5 


EAST 

4 A 1074 

v I 

♦ 085 

4 6 


You must be careful because the op¬ 
ponents have the setting tricks once they 
gain the lead. But you start with eight 
tricks, so things aren't all that bad. 

Your first move should be to test the 
clubs. If the suit breaks 3-3 or the jack 
drops early, your troubles are over. As¬ 
suming nothing that good happens, you 
must decide how to tackle the red suits 
to get the extra trick. 

The general rule when you have two 
suits to play, both missing a queen, is: 
play the ace-king of the longer suit and 
if the queen doesn’t drop, take a finesse 
in the shorter suit. So play the ace-king 
of diamonds and then the king of hearts 
and a low heart to the jack. 


(> 

WEST 

4 764 
» AK8 

4 "8 7 2 


NORTH 

4 K 10 3 2 
4 Q76 
♦ 0 102 


SOUTH 

4 A J 9 8 
4 JS4 3 
♦ KJ 
4 O J 5 


EAST 

4 OS 
4 1092 
♦ 98543 
4 A K 10 


Are you worrying about the queen of 
spades'? When will you ever learn? Nei¬ 
ther East nor West had enough to open 
the bidding, each has turned up with an 
ace-king combination, and one of them 
must hold the ace of diamonds. Get the 
picture? 

The opponent with the ace of dia¬ 
monds can’t have the queen of spades or 
else he would have 13 high-card points. 
So ... find out who has the ace of di¬ 
amonds. As there is no danger of a heart 
ruff (East’s deuce denies a doubleton), 
play the king of diamonds. 

If West turns up with the ace of di¬ 
amonds, play East for the queen of spades 
and vice versa. 


I NORTH 

WEST ¥ A KQ J 62 EAST 

4 KQ.< 2 * ~ 4 J 7654 

4 "841 * 84 4 107 S 

4 4 CANTU ♦ K65 


♦ AQJ 1092 

* AQJ 1092 

An entry, an entry, your kingdom for 
an entry. You just can't let a hand this 
pretty go down the tubes. At trick two 
lead a middle club, preferably the nine. 

Assuming someone wins with the king 
and returns a spade, ruff—but not with 
the deuce. Enter dummy with the eight 
of clubs and run the eight of diamonds 
through East, playing your carefully pre¬ 
served deuce so you can lead again from 
dummy. 

This play works if East has Kx or Kxx 
of diamonds. Also, if you do sneak the 
nine of clubs by West, play the ace of 
clubs and ruff a club with the eight of di¬ 
amonds. If clubs break 3-2, the most you 
can lose is the king of diamonds. 

The alternative play of leading a mid¬ 
dle diamond at trick two. with the idea 
of using the eight of diamonds as an en¬ 
try to finesse the clubs, is inferior be¬ 
cause it requires the king of diamonds to 
be singleton or doubleton, whereas the 
recommended play works if the king of 
clubs is either doubleton or tripleton. 

continued 
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New National Smoker Study: 

Merit Idea 
Winning 
High Tar 
Smokers. 


'Enriched Flavor technology confirmed by 
toughest taste critics in latest research. 


Read what high tar smokers thought about 
the taste of low tar MERIT, in a detailed, 
nationwide research effort. 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers 
rate MERIT taste equal to—or better than — 
leading high tar cigarettes tested! Cigarettes 
having up to twice the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers 
confirm taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT. 

As to current MERIT smokers: 

Confirmed: 85% of MERIT 
smokers say it was an “easy switch” 
from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming 
majority of MERIT smokers say their 
former high tar brands weren’t missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers 
not considering other brands. 

Kings: 8mg’'tar’,‘ 0.6mg nicotine— 

100's: 11 mg"iar,"0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


This ability to satisfy former high tar smokers 
could be the most important evidence 
to date that MERIT is the first 
real taste alternative 
for high tar smokers. 



© Philip Morrit Inc. 1976 


Kings & lOO’s 






’79 CHEVY CHEVETTE 


A LOT OF CAR FOR THE MONEY 


That's Chevy Chevette in a nutshell. A lot of features 
but not a lot of money* And that's a whole lot of value, 
i No wonder it's America's favorite small car. standard: T6 
Litre engine standard: White-stripe glass-belted radials 
standard: AM radio standard: 4-ff.-wide easy-open rear 
hatch standard: Front disc brakes standard: Color-keyed 
cut-pile carpeting standard: Rack-and-pinion steering 
standard: Body side moldings standard: Reclining front 
bucket seats standard: Console standard: Sport steering 
wheel standard: Delco Freedom battery standard: Full 
Coil suspension standard: F-tigh Energy Ignition 

I c\ /ct^nn CTAMnAon* lir-sH+^r 



BEST-SELLING SMALL CAR IN AMERICA 


GM 

















BRIDGE QUIZ continued 


Rise and shine. In other words play 
ace of clubs at trick one. If West 


your 

$ 

WEST 

♦ K 842 
V A 1098 

♦ 4 

♦ J 1096 


NORTH 

♦ J 

V KQJ4 

♦ 108732 

♦ AOS 


SOUTH 

♦ A 10 

* 2 

♦ AKJ96S 

♦ 7432 


EAST 

♦ Q97653 
9 7653 

♦ 0 

♦ K8 


has the king of clubs he will have it later 
as well, but if East has the king there are 
at least three good reasons for playing 
the ace. 

1) If the king is singleton, finessing al¬ 
lows East to win and perhaps put West 
in with the ace of hearts to get a club 
ruff coming back. 

2) East may have the ace of hearts, in 
which case playing the ace of clubs in¬ 
sures the contract. Draw trump and lead 
a heart. If East has the ace of hearts he 
will be helpless. He will either have to 
cash the king of clubs or watch you dis¬ 
card two clubs on the established hearts. 

3) East may have a doubleton king of 
clubs and West the ace of hearts, which 
is the case here. The best West can do 
when you lead a heart is rise with the 
ace and play the 10 of clubs. You cover 
with the queen and East, having no more 
clubs, must surrender the balance of the 
tricks. 

The ace-queen combination is fre¬ 
quently a mi r age. The queen doesn’t nec¬ 
essarily have to be played the first time. 
It’s often the correct move to win the 
ace and retain the queen as a potential 
stopper. 

With this particular layout, had you 
played the queen at trick one. East would 
win and return a club. Now West has 
the setting club trick upon winning the 
ace of hearts. end 


The Rating Game 


200-175 Why don’t you give up your job 
and turn pro? 

150-125 Next time you play, suggest that 
the stakes be higher. 

100-75 Suggest that it might be more fun 
with no money involved. 

50-0 Whatever you do. don’t give up your 
job. 


“As a dessert, serve our brandy in coffee. Its a 
rich and mellow way to end a meal. And only we make 
The Christian Brothers Brandy. Our tradition of quality 
is your assurance that the taste is always good—light, mellow 
and smooth—any way it's served" 

Cellarmaster 

Photographed at Mont La Salle, our monastery and winery in the Napa Valley 



FromThe Christian Brothers" of California 


“The old house seems an unpromising target for a 
major heist. More or less typical of the balconied and 
ornate structures known as Conch-style, it sits on a 
quiet and shady street in the restored Old Town 
section of Key West, Fla., a shrine to John James 
Audubon, who lived there in 1832.... There, inside 
glass showcases, are four volumes bound in brown 
pigskin ... each opened to an engraving of an 
Audubon painting. That is, they were there until 
May 27, the Friday night of the Great Audubon Caper, 
a burglary that has ruffled the feathers of the art and 
ornithological worlds." 


Who wrote this? Len Deighton? Agatha Christie? John le 
Carre? No, it's from The Burglary was for the Birds by Robert 
Cantwell in Sports Illustrated, where the suspense of sports 
is not wholly confined to the playing fields. 



We are sports in print. 
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The Good Fight- Ior 










Born a century ago, Fred Moore has partaken joyously of what life 



and sport have offered, and like a good athlete he has always gotten 
up after a knockdown. His grandson, the marathoner, tells his story 

by Kenny Moore 
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The Good Fight 

continued 


T 

■ o [the old] all the past is not a diminishing road, 

A but, instead, a huge meadow which no winter ever 
quite touches, divided from them now by the narrow bottle¬ 
neck of the most recent decade of years." 

—William Faulkner, A Rose for Emily 

At Christmas, one need not be aged to wander that mead¬ 
ow. This is a time, inevitably, whether one is alone or tossed 
about in family gatherings, for reminiscence. And some¬ 
times what begin simply as sparkling, well-turned stories, 
random in their selection, may coalesce, if one is lucky, 
into a sense of a life, a gift of character. 

1 have a grandfather. Fred Moore, who was born on 
New Year’s Day 1877, less than 12 years after Lincoln was 
shot. My generation of the family has always called him 
Grandad, with its connotations of whiskey and vigor. I met 
him when I was eight and he 75. At that time he lived in Port¬ 
land, Ore. and acted as caretaker for the house and grounds 
of an elderly lady. During late-summer harvest, forced to 
choose between saving a handful of ripe plums or grabbing 
a branch to steady himself, he inexplicably clung to the 
plums and fell 22 feet to earth, breaking his back in two 
places. My first clear memory of him is his arrival home 
from the hospital six weeks later. He walked from the car up¬ 
right and proud, batting away the assisting arms of my aunts 
and uncles. 

“Of course I’m all right," he said in answer to my ques¬ 
tion. “Just you souse me one in the stomach and see how 
lough I am yet." 

My timid little punch brought my knuckles against a full- 
torso cast beneath his starched shirt. For a moment, as he 
roared with delight, 1 stumbled back in awe. Here was a 
man as hard as brick. 

He was told to wear his cast for a year and a half. But he 
kept a penknife beside his bed and in the evenings whittled 
away a bit of plaster here and there, "to get at the itches.” 
In six months he had only a little vest remaining. The doc¬ 
tors, not for the first or last time, gnashed their teeth and fit¬ 
ted him for a brace. A theme of his life had been played 
out in this episode. He had transformed a dumb mistake 


into a triumph by raw strength and energetic healing. This 
has been going on for 102 years now, through dozens of 
sports and labors and injuries and illnesses, this rage to 
keep his body his own. 

I remember Grandad at Christmas, remembering. My 
family lived in Eugene, 110 miles south of Portland, and he 
would visit. After tramping the neighbors’ sodden back¬ 
yards. stealing the year’s last walnuts, he spoke of his own 
boyhood. He was one of nine children of Samuel and Eliz¬ 
abeth Moore, born on their fruit and vegetable and turkey 
farm in Columbia, Pa., in Lancaster County. He left school 
after the fourth grade, and there followed years of farm 
work, but he omitted those. The stories were of him and 
his brother Archie astride two horses, each with a foot on 
each rolling back, galloping down the lane, scaring hell out 
of the Amish neighbors. "We had to make our own fun,” 
he said. “We had a cross-buck sheep, a ram. and we trained 
him from a baby to butt. Sundays all the neighbor boys 
would make a ring, everybody facing out, everybody blind¬ 
folded. When the sheep was put in the circle, he’d knock 
someone down, o' course. Then the boy who was butted 
got to aim the sheep. Sundays ended in fights sometimes.” 

There was a game in which 20 boys brought nickels and 
put them in a coffee can, which was buried. “One was a 
fox,” Grandad said, “and the others were hounds. The fox 
got a horn and a five-minute head start. He had to blow the 
horn every five minutes and stay within a radius of five 
miles. If he got back to that can, he got the dollar. If a 
hound caught him. he got it and he'd be the fox the next 
time.” These chases could run all day and past sundown 
into the night, when the premium was on knowing the se¬ 
crets of the 78 square miles of fields and woods and Sus¬ 
quehanna River bank that might be covered. "Oh. 1 was a 
fine fox," said Grandad. “I'd lay in the weeds and they'd 
run right by. I’d blow the horn out one way and then I'd 
run back the other.” 

When he was eight (in 1885), Grandad had a toothache, 
the first of many. "We had an old Civil War soldier about 
the place and he took notice of my crying. He cut a sliver 
from his plug of tobacco and made a little ball and put it on 
the cavity, and the pain went away. Now after a while I put 
my tongue back there, and thinks I. ‘Why, that’s sweet.' It 
wasn’t long before I had a toothache all the time. The old sol¬ 
dier saw through it and wouldn’t give me more. So 1 got 
into his pants when he was asleep and with a sharp knife I 
cut my own.” When Grandad was 12, his father, reading in 
the parlor, looked out the window and saw him accept a 
wad of tobacco from a friend. “He hailed me in and said. 
‘Son, you done that with a manner of experience. How 
long have you chewed?’ 

“ ‘About four years,’ I said. 

“ ‘Four years!’ He said if I’d gone on that long there 
wasn’t a chance of stopping me, so he just warned me al- 
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The Good Fight 
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ways lo be gentlemanly about it and pay some mind to 
where I would spit.” 

We now calculate that Grandad has gone through 18.800 
packages of Beech-Nut, or about a boxcar full. “It has kept 
me healthy.” he says. “Not a germ can pass my throat." 

When I was 11. my father bought a cottage on the wood¬ 
ed shore of Dexter Lake, a new reservoir then filling on the 
Willamette River, 20 miles from Eugene. Grandad came to 
rid the land of its mounds of blackberry and poison oak. 
From then on I saw him often and spent summers at the 
cabin. 

He was an elemental man. My mother disapproved of 
his housekeeping. Floors were acceptable lo him dusty, glass¬ 
es cloudy, tables becrumbed. He fell onto the furniture so 
heavily it cracked. He watched china mugs disintegrate in 
his hands. 

He cleared tons of slash and debris from the property, 
frightening the little community of Lowell with the spec¬ 
tacular fires he built of it, until our lot was a deer park com¬ 
pared to the wilderness of the neighbors. He put in rho¬ 
dodendrons, a garden, flower beds, a gravel path. And 
through it all there was a bearlike roughness, as if after 78 
years he still had not developed the skills to go with his 
strength. Time and again he fell in the lake, cither stum¬ 
bling in after hurling a log from shore, or pitching over his 
rowboat’s outboard motor as he reached to free the pro¬ 
peller of weeds, or, falling asleep on the dock in a col¬ 
lapsible lawn chair, collapsing with it into the evening wa¬ 
ters. Each time he would surface snorting and would calmly 
sidestroke in a wide circle, perhaps trying to imply some pur¬ 
pose to his dive, or taking full advantage of this unexpected 
chance to swim. 

W hen my younger brother Bob and I summered at 
the lake, we were drawn into Grandad’s routine. 
Before breakfast we would set out in the rowboat, powered 
by the tiny, temperamental outboard that would usually die 
in mid-lake. Having administered slaps and kicks to no ef¬ 
fect, Grandad would pull out the oars and we would row 
on, trailing spinners and worms and the occasional dark 
patch of tobacco. When we reached the far side, we pulled 
the boat onto sharp black rocks and carried our fish—in its 
first years, the lake yielded several trout per crossing—across 
a highway and into a tavern, where the bartender would 
fry them for our breakfast, serving them with sausages 
poached in beer. There were sometimes words from the 
management about children in the tavern, but Grandad al¬ 
ways said, “Those kids are with me and they ain’t hurtin' 
nawthin’ ’’ with such indignant righteousness that action 
never was taken. 

After Grandad concluded breakfast with a boilermaker, 
we fished on home. These returning journeys, with the sun 
on our backs and dizzying green eddies swirling behind the 
oars, were limes to listen to Grandad talk of his youth, of 
being moved by an urge to get out and see the world, a 
need that would swell into a driving wanderlust. It seemed 
that his means to broad experience were two: fighting and 
selling. 

“I was always sellin’,” he said. “I sold all our market pro¬ 


duce. When I was 15 I sold 39 gallons of oysters a week. I 
got them at the express office for 75c a gallon and sold 
them around Columbia for $1.20. I learned how to make 
six gallons out of five by adding milk and broth. And I sold 
the convent in Columbia a gallon every Friday.” This he 
said with the satisfaction of having had an unfair advan¬ 
tage. a cartel. 

The fighting also started around home. "My dad wouldn’t 
let us work on the farm in the heat of the day. so he taught 
us how to box under the chestnut tree. Then later when I 
was weaving silk in Paterson. New Jersey. I took boxing 
and wrestling lessons with a professor at the YMCA. I'm a 
lefthanded man, and a lefthanded man has it easier in fights.” 
This lefthanded man had a lot of fights. “I boxed in smok¬ 
ers in Paterson and Pittsburgh and all the little towns. I wres¬ 
tled at carnivals, challenging the carnival man, and, mostly. 
I won. I was quick and agile and I liked to surprise people." 
I could vouch for that. When I brought two pairs of boxing 
gloves up to the lake when I was 14 and he was 81, he ju¬ 
bilantly bloodied my nose with his first sneaky righthand 
lead. 

In my mind, the fighting and selling are connected. They 
were both an expression of Grandad’s inherent qualities. 
Selling, he was always the demonstrator, the reasonable 
man doing a favor for the buyer. In fights, he was never the 
aggressor, or could not bear to describe himself so. Fights, 
in the telling, were always forced upon him by eager, coat¬ 
holding brothers, or by hotheaded friends who dragged him 
to their defense. “In New Jersey I was going to see a girl up 
to Summit, and in the saloon there Big Alec the loomfixer 
stood up. 

“ ‘Moore, I hear you throwed the Armenian.’ 

“ ‘Yep, I did!' 

“ ‘Well, so did I. We got to wrestle.’ 

“ ‘No. I’m going to see my girl. These are new 
trousers.’ ” 

His brother Archie appeared, to hold Grandad’s shirt, in¬ 
demnify his trousers against damage and take bets. 

“So I throwed Big Alec twice. And then he was hot and 
wanted to fight in the streets. And I couldn't get my shirt 
back from Arch because the bets were going higher. I liked 
that girl, but I missed her that night, with my knuckles all 
stove in.” 

He liked a lot of girls. When he was 20, he went to Car¬ 
lisle, Pa., where in later years he would watch Jim Thorpe 
play football. “I wove the first piece of silk made in the mill 
there. It was downtown in the big store, with my name up 
alongside it.” In Carlisle he met Gertrude Lloyd, a girl of del¬ 
icate features and glossy chestnut hair. "She had sisters 
who died of consumption," said Grandad. “She said to me, 
‘Let’s wait five years. If I haven’t got consumption by then, 
we can marry.’ ” 

Grandad’s reply was characteristically blunt. “ ‘Five 
years!’ I said. ‘I ain’t going to stick around here that long.’ ” 
They corresponded, and he went back to Carlisle three years 
later, to bury her after she, too, had died of tuberculosis. 
Still later, he named his first son Lloyd, after her. 

In February of 1898, when Grandad was 21. the bat¬ 
tleship Maine was blown up in Havana harbor and the Span- 
ish-American War began. “I went down to Philadelphia to 
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enlist, but my teeth turned me down." 
said Grandad. “I thought, well, they 
won’t be so particular in the South." 
So began an odyssey through freight 
yards, railroad camps, barges and boiler 
rooms that was to last only four years 
but look many lake crossings to tell to 
his grandsons. 

“First. I had all my teeth pulled out. I 
got to New Orleans and the doctor said, 
'Why you’re as sound a young buck as I 
ever seen, but I’ve got to look in your 
mouth.' and it turned out they were just 
as particular as in Philadelphia.’’ 

The war was over in August, so he set¬ 
tled for riding a pony and delivering mes¬ 
sages between railroad bosses as the Lou¬ 
isville & Nashville laid track into 
Knoxville. “It was rough in them camps. 
I saw a colored man killed by a working 
boss and not a word said. I got out of 
there.” He stamped the “Ivory" on bars 
of Ivory soap in Ivorydale. Ohio for 19c 
an hour. “I got the bars stacked up way 
ahead of the packers. The foreman said, 
‘We’re taking your helper away and giv¬ 
ing you a raise to 23c.' ” That seemed a 
speed-up tactic to Grandad, or so he said 
as a pretext for leaving. He slung hash 
on the packet up the Ohio from Cin¬ 
cinnati. In Pittsburgh he worked at what 
would be his life’s real labor, the heating 
of iron and steel, but the wanderlust still 
surged in him. In 1900. when he was 23, 
the largest ship in the world, the 
Deutschland , put into Hoboken, N.J., 
and much of her crew deserted. Gran¬ 
dad signed on. 

“That ship was 662 feet long and 
had four stacks and 56 boilers. I was a 
fireman, a stoker. The boilers were so 
big they had a fire on each side. I had 
to splice fire, keep a high fire on one 
side of the boilers, a low fire on 
the other." He worked four hours on. 
eight off. "A boy with a bucket came 
around and gave us a drink of whiskey 
an hour after we went down, and again 
an hour before we came up." There 
were a number of fights between the Ger¬ 
man and American factions. Grandad 
having to flatten a few heads with his 
shovel, but enough steam was kept up 
to drive the ship to England in five 
days and seven hours, a record cross¬ 
ing. “We carried 50 first-class, 2,250 
second-class and 800 steerage passen¬ 
gers,” said Grandad. “The rich ones 
passed a hat and collected S5.000 as a 
prize for the crew. None of that reached 
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the boiler room, you understand." 

There were compensations, such as a 
week in Hamburg. It is his recollection 
that he was there when Kaiser Wilhelm 
displayed his troops before Theodore 
Roosevelt in Berlin. 

“ 'Ted.' said William. ‘What do you 
think?* 

" ‘William.* said Teddy. ‘If I had an 
army like that. I could stand off the 
world.’ Of course Teddy was just being 
polite. How was he to know the fool Kai¬ 
ser would go and believe him?” 

Grandad, quizzed by tender grand¬ 
sons. was vague about exactly how he 
spent his time in Germany. He tended 
to roll his eyes and say only, “There were 
six blocks of concert-hall saloons in Ham¬ 
burg. And could those German girls 
drink! Hoi yoi yoi!" 

The Hamburg-American line hired a 
full German crew for the return voyage, 
so Grandad did kitchen duty. He stepped 
ashore freed of foreign cravings, ready 
to go to work and raise a family. 

When I was 13, I hunted with my 
grandfather. I walked through the Or¬ 
egon uplands ahead ofhim, carrying a 16- 
gauge shotgun loaded with No. 6 shot, 
for pheasants and squirrels. My instruc¬ 
tions on seeing a deer were to lie down 
flat in a hurry because Grandad bran¬ 
dished a double-barreled 12-gauge load¬ 
ed with solid lead slugs. We never saw a 
deer, which saved me. as I surely would 
have stood transfixed before the muzzle 
of that elephant gun. and Grandad, in¬ 
flamed with buck fever at 80. surely 
would have let loose. 

Because my father had told me of his 
hunting with Grand ad. these times 
seemed to have a certain resonance, the 
echo of generations. "Dad hunted rab¬ 
bits around Pittsburgh." my father had 
said, “and we ate rabbit often. We took 
walks, hunting mushrooms, collecting 
May apples and poke and dandelion 
greens, and one of us always carried the 
old single-shot .22. Once, walking. Dad 
took my shoulder and said. ‘Look, there’s 
a rabbit.’ I peered into the thicket he was 
pointing at. but I couldn’t see any rab¬ 
bit. He carefully described the limb I was 
to follow, the twig, the leaf that was just 
above the rabbit’s car. and told me to 
aim just below there. I fired twice, and 
nothing moved. 

“ ‘You missed,’ he said. 

“ ‘Of course I missed, because there’s 
no rabbit there.' 
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“ ‘Shoot again.’ 

“ ‘Can’t. No more shells.’ I started into 
the thicket to show him he was just look¬ 
ing at a lump of sod, but he held me and 
took a quarter out of his pocket. 

“ ‘Run down to McKees Rocks and 
get some more.’ So he sat down and 
chewed tobacco and watched while I ran 
the two miles to McKees Rocks and got 
the cartridges and ran the two miles back. 
And when I shot again, a rabbit came 
kicking out of there and died at our feet. 

“ ‘Don’t tell me about rabbits,’ he 
said.” 

Lest such a story leave an impression 
of coldness, my father always added that 
Grandad was a gentle man. I, in turn, 
wondered at his choice of words. ‘‘He 
loved flowers and growing things,” my fa¬ 
ther said. “He kept our vases filled with 
roses. He always wore a boutonniere.” 

“But he destroyed the plants in pick¬ 
ing the tomatoes," I said. “The rose in 
his lapel was torn from the neighbor’s 
bush.” 

“But the thought, the gentleness,” said 
my father, a good son, “was in his mind, 
anyway.” 

At one time I believed that my grand¬ 
father had stolen my grandmother from 
her adopted family in Tennessee. The 
misapprehension arose from complaints 
I heard my grandmother, Della Clark 
Moore, voice when I was small. In fact, 
though it was clearly a crazy match, she 
had come North with him of her own 
will. “But she was the essence of a South¬ 
ern girl,” says her first daughter, my aunt, 
Vivian Bristow. “The tragedy of my 
mother was that she was totally naive 
and protected, without formal education. 
When she was swept off her feet by this 
handsome, traveled, hugely energetic 
man—my father—she simply couldn’t 
know what she was getting into.” They 
were married in Pittsburgh on Dec. 23, 
1904. “She was horrified at the life in 
the mills, the fighting, the drunkenness,” 
says Aunt Vivian. “She would have left 
in a week if she’d had a place to go.” 

Instead, she produced a family of three 
girls and two boys, the youngest of whom 
was my father. Grandad is revered by 
his children, who remember him as a 
powerful presence in times of crisis. 
“During the great flu epidemic of 1918- 
19, my mother and four of the kids were 
deathly ill,” said my father. “He spent 
his days nursing us, taking us back and 
forth to the hospital. He had his own 


aids for our recovery—a mixture of on¬ 
ion juice and coal oil was one—and his 
instructions were not quite orders. ‘Drink 
this! Hold this on your chest! Now go to 
sleep!’ If he wasn’t gentle, he was deeply 
concerned." 

Where Grandad had once settled only 
lightly into an employer’s bondage, he 
now shouldered responsibility. 

“I worked in 35 different rolling mills. 
East and South," he said, "but after I 
had a family I’d only leave when the mill 
shut down. I was never out of work.” 
The family made Pittsburgh home but 
lived in many houses. 

r 

■ W randad’s craft was puddling iron, 
now a lost art. He stood before a 
furnace containing 600 or 1,000 pounds 
of molten, impure iron. The melting point 
of impure substances is lower than that 
of pure ones. At about 2,800° “the iron 
was like water," he said. As the sulphur 
and phosphorus burned away, and the 
carbon was reduced, the melting point 
rose and the iron began to solidify. 
“When it started to muck up, it thick¬ 
ened to butter.” Working through a hole 
in the furnace door with a long rod end¬ 
ing in a paddle blade. Grandad divided 
the iron and rolled and packed it into 
two or three 300-pound globs. 

“At ready heat, you opened the doors 
of the furnace and grabbed a ball with 
the tongs,” said Grandad. These were 18 
feet long, suspended by a chain from a 
hand-operated trolley. Gripping the 
medicine-ball-sized sphere of glowing, 
dripping iron, he ran and danced at the 
end of the long, counterweighted tongs 
through the mill to the squeezer, a ma¬ 
chine shaped like a huge coffee grinder, 
which pressed the glob into a billet. If 
he had allowed any air bubbles to be 
trapped in the iron, he found out here as 
they exploded under the squeezing pres¬ 
sure, blowing fragments and sparks 
through the mill. “You got to duck your 
head,” Grandad said, “you shake it off.” 
Nonetheless, my father told of seeing 
Grandad home from his 10-hour shift 
with his shirt burned from his back, my 
grandmother using tweezers to pick bits 
of beaded iron from the flesh, muttering 
softly as she dropped them into Gran¬ 
dad’s coffee-can spittoon. 

Grandad worked 43 years in the steel 
mills, puddling, reheating billets for roll¬ 
ing and, during both World Wars, heat¬ 


ing artillery shells. No part of him was 
unaffected by the mills. Perhaps he is here 
now because of the cardiovascular 
strength built and maintained by years 
of straining before the hearth, running 
with sweat, gasping that smoky air. Yet 
at present he is threatened by the nat¬ 
ural habits adopted to cope with such a 
life. For almost half a century he salted 
his food as if he were throwing Parme¬ 
san cheese on spaghetti. Now the salt he 
loves causes fluid to collect in his lungs, 
straining that once-grcat heart. The steel 
mills made him deaf, and in his conver¬ 
sational shout I always hear the under¬ 
roar of the furnaces. He was hardened, 
too, and made fatalistic by the mills’ dan¬ 
ger. He saw men die. He once told of 
watching two dozen workers engulfed by 
a catastrophic spill of tons of liquid steel, 
men wallowing in a flaming river. “Some 
of ’em went down and raised up to their 
knees again, and then they fell and they 
were gone.” When the steel cooled, the 
entire slab was buried. 

The mills were unionized during 
Grandad’s first decades of laboring. He 
was a union man, but was not caught up 
in the theory of collective bargaining. He 
was caught up in the fights. “The strikes 
in McKees Rocks were the worst. The 
scabs came in to take our jobs. You had 
to fight. Those Westerners came in. broke 
the strike. You had to always keep up 
your guard. I had a nephew. Cleon 
Bartch. he was always keyed up, on edge. 
In a saloon on the west side Cleon ragged 
some big guy, a black-sheep s.o.b. who 
said he was a puddler. He went for Cle¬ 
on and I was in the way. He said to me, 
‘Are you a puddler, too?' 

“ ‘I am, and I work in a union mill,’ I 
said. ‘I don’t want to fight, but you ain’t 
going to beat this boy up.’ We went out¬ 
side and he hauled off and I hit him a 
quick uppercut and knocked him down, 
knocked him cold on the concrete. Cle¬ 
on dragged me away, and I went home 
to Duquesne Heights, and I couldn’t sleep 
that night, but the next day I asked 
around, and it turned out he just had a 
fractured skull.” 

Grandad loved to be in the right and 
he loved to fight, and he used the one to 
do the other. “Dad was always a fighter 
for causes,” my father said. “He used the 
code, the idea that fighting in self-de¬ 
fense, or to save Cleon’s bacon, was all 
right.” In truth. Grandad was capable, 
in his role of defending angel, of goad- 
continucd 
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ing his victims beyond endurance. “He 
did tend to arrange his fights," said Aunt 
Vivian. “The justifications were some¬ 
times pretty thin." My father remembers 
Grandad saying, “The guy hit his own 
woman. so o' course I sloughed him.” 
Had he asked the guy, my father still 
wonders, whether he had stopped beat¬ 
ing his wife? 

When the mills were closed by strikes 
or. later, by the Depression. Grandad, 
scornful of WPA work, fell back on sell¬ 
ing. He sold anything he could lift, but 
his talents were especially suited to the 
purveyance of steel wool. "I paid I9e a 
pound for steel wool and got 75c a pound. 
And boy. I'd sell. I had to demonstrate, 
and when a sensible person saw what 
steel wool would do when I demonstrat¬ 
ed, he couldn't buy enough." It helped, 
too, that most of his prospective custom¬ 
ers were women, around whom Gran¬ 
dad has always been galvanized into 
soppy flattery. "In Pittsburgh, of course, 
all the brass doorknobs were black, from 
corrosion and soot. I’d ask the lady if 1 
could clean her doorknob and I'd just 
fold that steel wool on there and do one 
casual quick wipe [using the several hun¬ 
dred pounds of pressure with which he 
gripped the puddler’s rod], Why that 
brass would gleam. I'd remind the lady 
of the uses she could put it to. the black 
pots that would shine, the stained floors 
that would be brand-new wood.” 

His imagination sometimes took flight, 
as when he sold steel wool to a man in a 
bar on the solemn promise that it would 
cure baldness. “They said he come in a 
few days later shouting for my blood. 
Said the scabs was something awful.” 
Thus there was another code that Gran¬ 
dad took full advantage of: caveat 
cmplor. 

Consumer laws were idle daydreams 
then, but most municipalities insisted on 
peddlers’ licenses. Grandad regarded 
these as insulting impositions. “I was ar¬ 
rested 10 times,” he said. “I talked my 
way out of nine of ’em. The magistrates 
always treated me right. Some bought 
some steel wool themselves." Once he 
shined the tarnished brass fixtures of a 
courtroom while waiting for his case to 
be called. “But one time, the mayor of 
the town was a woman. She hit me with 
a S2.50 fine. The men always treated me 
right.” 

Christmas with Grandad up at the lake 
seemed, as Keats said poetry should strike 
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the reader, "almost [as] a remembrance." 
Surely this was because my rather had in¬ 
herited Grandad's sense of occasion. My 
Christmases as a child always had or¬ 
anges on the tree and recollections of how 
it had been in Pittsburgh. “It was always 
cold." my father said, “and we kids were 
sent off to bed on Christmas Eve with¬ 
out there being a sign of a tree or pre¬ 
sent. But in the morning there would be 
an enormous fir tree, with not many or¬ 
naments but lots of oranges and apples 
jammed in the branches. You could nev¬ 
er get around the back of it. The top had 
been lopped off and it was held up with 
ropes and wires. Sometimes it was steady 
and sometimes it wasn’t.” Grandad’s 
trees still were that way 45 years later. 
“1 happened to be at the trolley stop," 
my father recalled, “when a streetcar 
opened its doors and a tree came out. It 
was 14 feet tall and beneath it was my fa¬ 
ther. The streetcar was packed with peo¬ 
ple. most of them hollering. How he had 
the guts to force that tree on at rush hour 
1 can’t imagine." 

My father swam and dived for the 
Langley High School team and ran cross¬ 
country, finishing eighth in the 1932 city 
championships. The first time Grandad 
saw his daughter Wilma swim, she won 
the Pittsburgh city championship in the 
100-yard freestyle. In 1932 Wilma fin¬ 
ished second behind Lenore Kight in the 
Pennsylvania qualifying for the Olympic 
Trials, but couldn't afford to travel to 
New York City to try out for the team. 
“He encouraged us in sport,” said my fa¬ 
ther. “but not with pressure or what you 
would call intense interest.” Not the way 
he would have if the sports had been 
those of combat. 

In 1917, at age 40. he tried to join up 
for World War I. "I think it took nerve 
to try to enlist with five children,” Aunt 
Vivian said recently. “Well, I told them 
I only had two," Grandad explained, and 
added with a disgust carried across 60 
years, “They wrote me a letter saying to 
'hold myself in readiness.’ ” 

Aunt Vivian, as curious as the rest of 
the family about the roots of his dispo¬ 
sition to engage an enemy, any enemy, 
asked why he was so eager to serve in 
that war. "Why, 1 wanted the experience 
of a soldier," Grandad replied. “Every¬ 
body wanted to wear a uniform them 
days." 

Grandad worked in the Pittsburgh 
mills until 1947. when he was 70. Then. 


on the urging of his children, most of 
whom had moved West, he came to Port¬ 
land, where he took a job as a watch¬ 
man in a boiler works. By then he and 
my grandmother were long separated. 
Besides the broken back, he endured a 
siege of arthritis, which stiffened all his 
joints. There was, and is, something of 
the medieval concept of scourge in Gran¬ 
dad’s view of disease or affliction. The in¬ 
vader must be driven out. So, grim and 
sweating in his room, which he’d heated 
to 100°, he worked his hands up the wall 
as far as he could reach, first to his shoul¬ 
ders, then his head, clawing a little high¬ 
er each day. For hours he squeezed rub¬ 
ber balls in his gnarled hands. Gradually, 
at great cost, the arthritis eased, aston¬ 
ishing the doctors. Grandad then uttered 
the phrase that would become the tra¬ 
ditional pronouncement of a cure: "I beat 
that rap.” 

I f there seems a disturbing fixity to 
these stories, a false clarity achieved 
by ignoring the reader’s natural questions 
about what moved this man, it comes 
about because the stories were told by 
Grandad himself, and thus shorn of mo¬ 
tive. He simply told what he did. and 
put a good face on it. But after he moved 
to the lake cabin, 1 was present occa¬ 
sionally to watch the working of his mind, 
to see things unfiltcred. 

He seemed always attracted to his op¬ 
posite. Clearly this was true in his choice 
of a wife, and I saw it again as he charmed 
the many elderly widows of Lowell. His 
favorites were invariably the most reli¬ 
gious, the most easily embarrassed, the 
most domestic. One late summer day. 
when the blackberry wine was foaming 
in its keg. Grandad called me from the 
house. “Trouble,” he said, pointing at 
one full-skirted woman coming from 
town bearing a pie, while there advanced 
from the direction of the lake another 
carrying bread. I had to run out to the 
first woman, accept the pic and say Gran¬ 
dad was standing stark naked in the bath- 
'tub but he’d be over shortly to thank her 
properly. He took care of the second. 
“Look, kid,” he said when he had a mo¬ 
ment. “make sure you stick a piece of ad¬ 
hesive tape on the bottom of these pans 
and put the right widow's name on each 
one. Ain’t polite to return the wrong 
pan.” 

When he was 80. Grandad look his 
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first spin around the lake on an aqua¬ 
plane. Attempts at water skiing followed. 
He never really rose to the surface, but 
doggedly refused to let go of the tow rope 
even after his skis and baggy swim trunks 
had been ripped away by the rush of wa¬ 
ter. I remember the double take of a 
neighbor as a nude torpedo shot across 
his bow. 

In his personal appearance. Grandad 
was often comically vain. On fishing 
trips, when my father and his friends 
grew beards. Grandad shaved daily, 
bending over icy streams or trailing a 
wake of lather behind the boat. For 85 
years he has used buttermilk as an af¬ 
tershave lotion, and beams when visitors 
tell him he doesn’t look a day over 70. 
In fact, my father first explained the con¬ 
cept of vanity to me with specific ref¬ 
erence to my grandfather. So the term, 
or the failing itself, has always carried 
with it a trace of the forgiveness we grant 
the elderly. 

Grandad has played on this. "He’s 
made a career out of his age,” says my fa¬ 
ther, and nowhere more than in his po¬ 
etry, which is terrible, and which every¬ 
body encourages nonetheless since he 
didn’t begin writing it until he was in his 
70s. “/ am a daisy/1 am a pet/1 walk in 
the rain/and never get wet./The girls 
they all love me/the boys they all 
say/‘There goes Fritz BumanickJe/ 
From Columbia, P.A.” is a sprightly ex¬ 
ample. Others, trite and sappy, are far 
less forgivable. It was horrible how the 
widows melted before them. If they 
didn’t, he could follow with violin mu¬ 
sic—he played a soulful Red River Val¬ 
ley —or ear-splitting shrieking on a lilac 
leaf. 

When he was 82, Grandad took a year 
away from the lake to work as caretaker 
of Emerald Park, near our home in Eu¬ 
gene. One afternoon, walking through 
the park on my way home from school, I 
noticed a gaggle of widows on the lawn, 
wailing. Drawing nearer, I saw an over¬ 
turned rotary mower, a boot cut nearly 
in half and great russet stains in the grass. 
“He’s killed himself,” cried one of the 
most excitable. “He’s crawled away to 
die.” But the bloody trail led not to his 
corpse but to the house and telephone, 
the book opened to the hospital’s num¬ 
ber. “He sure can bleed,” said the emer¬ 
gency-room doctor. No major nerves 
were severed, and the muscles and ten¬ 
dons healed within the year. 


Grandad’s father had lived to 89, his 
mother to 91. In 1961, when he was 84, 
he traveled by bus back to Columbia for 
a reunion with three brothers and a sis¬ 
ter. Their aggregate age was 413 years. 
He was the most vigorous of this long- 
lived family, but, inevitably. Grandad 
began to experience the trials of real age. 
Having been a voracious reader of West¬ 
ern pulp and the National Geographic, 
he was stymied by a cataract when he 
was 87. “There is a beginning of a sec¬ 
ond one on your other eye,” said the doc¬ 
tor, “but it will be 10 years before that 
one will occlude the pupil. You won't be 
around by then, so we won’t operate on 
that side.” Ten years later, when Gran¬ 
dad needed the second operation, the sur¬ 
geon himself had died. 

I n his late 80s he had trouble with what 
he called his “prostrate gland,” and 
went to see the doctor to discover why 
he couldn’t urinate. He watched as a 
catheter was run up the urethra to clear 
a passage. Then he went out and bought 
a similar tube and used it himself, keep¬ 
ing it, when not in need, wrapped around 
his hatband. “Finally,” he said, “I had 
’em ream me out in there.” At 97 he had 
surgery for removal of his gall bladder 
(which, when placed on the tray by the 
surgeon, fell to pieces). That scar, above 
his hipbone, which he unashamedly dis¬ 
played, looked two years old when I saw 
it six weeks later. That was also the year 
Grandad took part in his last barroom 
fight, knocking over a mugger in the 
men’s room of a Burnside Street dive in 
Portland. 

Grandad has always followed sport, 
and it has always been a showcase for 
his quixotic stubbornness. Despite tak¬ 
ing a beating betting on Woody Hayes 
bowl teams, he wagers on. undaunted. 
At 95, he leaned over the rail as I warmed 
up before the 1972 Olympic marathon 
trials. “How many racers are there in this, 
anyway?” he asked. 

“About a hundred.” 

“A hundred! Why, you ain’t got no 
chance.” 

The pleasure of tying with Frank 
Shorter for first was thus immeasurably 
enriched by Grandad’s astonishment. “I 
didn't think you could do it, kid,” he said. 
“But it's good you can run, because you 
sure can’t box.” 

Grandad’s remaining participant sport 


is pool, and he has a table in the base¬ 
ment of Aunt Vivian’s house in Portland, 
where he now lives. He beats me about 
four games out of seven. When a report¬ 
er from the Portland Oregonian inter¬ 
viewed him a few days before he turned 
100, Grandad either beat him so badly 
or rubbed it in so cruelly that the score 
did not appear in the paper. 

I remember a conversation we had just 
before that 100th birthday, when I sought 
to warn him against the letdown that 
might follow. “I know, I know,” he said. 
“AH these geezers, they get to a hundred 
and the next morning they croak. Well, 
don’t you fret none about me. I’m going 
for 110.” 

It gets harder for him. I have heard 
him on mornings when he has fluid in 
his lungs, when he has had to pop a ni¬ 
troglycerine pill to relieve the pain of his 
angina. “It’s rotten, getting old,” he said. 

Now that he has gotten old, and en¬ 
joyed it, and played on it, sometimes 
Grandad asks whether he has not over¬ 
done it. “All my old friends are dead.” 
he says. At such times one wishes to set 
down for him the value of his life to the 
rest of us. Through sheer age he has in¬ 
vested himself with a remarkable power 
as an exemplar, as proof that some small 
fraction of us will survive a century of 
labor, of wars, social upheavals and per¬ 
sonal loss. He is not mute testimony to 
antiquity, as is an Egyptian dagger, nor 
even a reliable history book, but simply 
a man. gotten this far by his wits and pug¬ 
nacity. His is the message of the athlete: 
“Always get up." 

“The one thing he has hated all his 
life,” says Aunt Vivian, “is loss of con¬ 
trol, loss of his dignity. Now he can’t 
stand getting old, even though the rea¬ 
son he got this old is because he can’t 
stand getting old.” His pride, once his sal¬ 
vation, is his danger. Grandad still ac¬ 
knowledges no limits. After one painful 
morning, he danced and shadowboxed 
in the afternoon. “I always come back,” 
he said, then mowed the lawn and dug 
up his tomato plants. Having done too 
much, he was in pain again the next 
morning. 

Yet I write this knowing full well that 
Grandad will read it with a critical eye. 
And he is not yet beyond a poke at my de¬ 
fenseless nose. 

So let him read no preachments on 
moderation. I will say only that his tough¬ 
ness is absolutely without end. end 
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WISH SOMEONE 
SMOOTH SAILING 
ON THE YULETIDL 

As your friends errvbaRk on this holiday season, make them 
a gift of Cutty Sark Scots Whisky. It will assure them the 
smoothest possible journey. 
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Olympic 

Gold 

has 

already 

begun. 


Starting 

January 2,1979, 
NBC Radio's 
"Olympic Odyssey" 
will follow the 
quest, day by day 
until the last hand 
is raised in victory 
on August 2,1980 
\durhost: 

Bud Palmer 

On most NBC 
Radio Network 
stations, 



NBC Radio 
Network 


Anheuser-Busch/Budweiser Beer and 
True Value Hardware Stores are the sponsors 
of NBC Radio's “Olympic Odyssey." 


fir/l edition 

Olympic Po/ter/ 



Now Available... the First Official Posters 
Commemorating the 1980 Olympic Winter Games. 


Now you can have the first official posters autho¬ 
rized for national sale by the Lake Placid Olympic 
Organizing Committee... two handsome 19' 1 x 
24'' color posters that will rapidly become trea¬ 
sured collectors’ items. One poster features the 
distinctive primary symbol of the upcoming Winter 
Games; the other portrays the official racoon 
mascot. Both are available in limited quantities 
and will be sold on a first-come, first-served basis. 


Profits from the sale of these posters will help pay 
for the Winter Games. And. as a token of appreci¬ 
ation for your support, the Committee will send 
you a 1980 Olympic pin with your order. 

So support your "American Olympics" at Lake 
Placid... decorate a wall of your favorite room in 
winning Olympic style... and get a free 1980 
Winter Games pin as a special bonus. Fill in the 
coupon and order your posters today! 












































FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Dec. 11-17 


PRO BASKETBALL -Elvm Hayes scored a total of 93 
points to lead Washington, winner of IS of ils last 17 
games, to three straight victories. During a 36-point 
outburst against San Diego. Hayes became the sixth 
player to score 20.000 points and take down 10.000 
rebounds in an NBA career. The wins enabled the Bui 
lets to take a three-game lead in the Atlantic Division 
over Philadelphia, which won twice without losing 
After handing Midwest Division leader Kansas City 
its only defeat of the week by a score of 120-100. the 
76crs snapped Houston's four-game winning streak 
91-84 Since the beginning of thal streak. Moses Ma¬ 
lone. the league's leading rcboundcr, has averaged 18.4 
rebounds and 22.8 points per game for the Rockets, 
who trail first-place Atlanta by half a game in the Cen¬ 
tral Division. Denver had won four in a row until Port¬ 
land beat the Nuggets 116-113. thereby preventing 
them from gaining ground on the Kings. Chicago 
couldn't close in on the division leaders, cither, but 
the Bulls did lake over third place from Indiana, which 
dropped all three of its games. Chicago has won seven 
of its last eight games and held its opponents to 100 
points or less in all but two of those outings. In the Pa¬ 
cific Division. Seattle, which won two of three, has a 
two-game lead over Phoenix. Though the Suns were 
l-l for the week, they took over second place from 
Los Angeles, which lost three of five 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL FLORIDA A&M beat Massa¬ 
chusetts 35-28 in Wichita Falls. Texas to win ihe first 
NCAA Division J-AA championship; ANGELO 
STATE of Texas defeated Eton of North Carolina 34-14 
in McAllen. Texas for the NAlA Division I title: AR¬ 
IZONA STATE overcame Rutgers 34-18 in East Ruth 
erford. N J. to win the inaugural Garden State Bowl; 
and EAST CAROLINA beat Louisiana Tech 35-13 in 
the Independence Bowl in Shreveport. La. 

PRO FOOTBALL—Philadelphia. Minnesota and Atlanta 
secured the last three N FC playoff spots, but only the Ea¬ 
gles did so by winning. Paced by a defense that limited 
New York Giant runners to 48 yards and by Wilbert 
Montgomery's two touchdowns and 130 yards on 25 car¬ 
ries, Philadelphia beat New York 20-3. Oakland, which 
had lost its previous three games, intercepted Fran Tar- 
kenton five times en route to a 27-20 victory over the Vi¬ 
kings. who nevertheless won their sixth straight NFC 
Central title when Green Bay dropped a 31-14 deci¬ 
sion to Los Angeles thal eliminated the Packers from 
the playoffs. Cullen Bryant led the Ram attack with 
iwo TDs and 121 yards on 30 carries. Steve Schubert's 
73-yard punt return for a touchdown in the third pe¬ 
riod lifted Chicago to a 14-10 upset of Washington on 
Saturday, assuring Atlanta of a playoff spot as an NFC 


wild-card team The next day St. Louis trounced the Fal¬ 
cons 42-21 as Jim Hart, who completed 22 of 40 passes 
for 333 yards, threw for three touchdow ns and ran for 
two others. Dan Fouts hit on 21 of 40 passes for 369 
yards and four touchdowns to lead San Diego to a 45-24 
defeat of Houston, the Chargers' seventh victory in their 
last eighl games. In a matchup of two plavoff-bound 
learns. Pittsburgh built a 21-0 halftime lead, but had to 
stop Denver's Lonnie Perrin for no gain on the one- 
yard line on the game's final play to preserve a 21-1' 
win. Terry Bradshaw's two scoring losses increased his 
league-leading total to 28. most in the NFL since 1970. 
In other games. Cincinnati, which had upset Los An¬ 
geles 20-19 on Monday night, routed Cleveland 48-16. 
Seattle beat Kansas City 23-19 to become the first third- 
year expansion team lo win nine games. New Orleans 
defeated Tampa Bay 17-10 lo finish with the best rec¬ 
ord (7-91 in its 12-year history: by losing to Detroit 
33-14, San Francisco ended up with the league's worst 
record 12-141; Dallas beat the Jets 30-7; and Baltimore, 
which had won three consecutive AFC East titles, 
dropped a 21-14 decision lo Buffalo and finished in a 
last-place tic with the Bills. 

HOCKEY—NHL: After playing to a 4-4 tie with Min¬ 
nesota. Boston ran off three straight wins and extended 
its Adams Division lead over second-place Toronto to 
12 points. Vancouver lost all three of its games but 
ended the week in a tie with Chicago for first place in 
the Smythe Division because the Black Hawks man¬ 
aged only a lie in four outings. In fact, last-place Col¬ 
orado. which was 2-1. was the sole team in the di¬ 
vision to win a game. Montreal won four times to extend 
us Norris Division lead over second-place Los Angeles 
to 16 points (page 16). Only seven points separate all 
the teams in the Patrick Division. The first-place Is¬ 
landers. after dropping a 4-3 decision to Montreal that 
ended their unbeaten streak at IS. tied the Kings and 
St. Louisand beat Detroit. 

WHA: By winning twice without losing. New England 
moved into a first-place lie with Quebec, which tri¬ 
umphed in only one of its four games. Led by Andre La- 
Croix' hat trick, Mark Howe's goal and three assists 
and his father Gordie's two goals, the Whalers beat the 
now-defunct Indianapolis Racers 7-4 and then pur¬ 
chased two of Indy's players, Right Wing Blaine Slough- 
ion and Defenseman Dave Inkpen. Both were in uni¬ 
form for New England's 2-1 defeat of the Nordiqucs. 
but neither contributed to the scoring. 

TENNIS—CHRIS EVERT beat Martina Navratilova 7-5. 
6-2 to win the 5200,000 World Women's Champion- 

ship in Tokyo 


I LIE NASTASE beat Peter Fleming 2-6. S-6.6-2.6-4. 
6-4 to win the 5320.(88) WCT Challenge Cup in Mon¬ 
tego Bay. Jamaica. 

MILEPOSTS—ACQUITTED; By a Jefferson County 
(Colo.I District Court jury, heavyweight boxer and one¬ 
time No 5 contender. RON LYLE, 37. on charges of sec¬ 
ond-degree murder in the showing of his dose friend 
Vernon Clark. 

CONVICTED; By a Burlington County IN.J.) Stale Su¬ 
perior Court jury, jockeys PALL KALLAI. JOHN 
KEVIN DALY. JESUS GUADALUPE. STEVE 
PLOMCHOK and RALPH ORTIZ and trainers AN 
FHONY FAMIGLIETTI and MICKEY CROCK on 
charges of fixing, conspiring or alicmpting lo fix horse 
races four years ago at Garden State Park 

DISBANDED: The Indianapolis Racers of the World 
Hockey Association, leaving the league with six teams 
The last place Racers, w ho had a 5-18-2 record and an 
average attendance of 6.219. were the 10th club lo fold 
in the WH A's seven seasons 

FIRED. By the Giants. Coach JOHN McVAY 47 
whose record was 14-23. Concurrently. Director of Op¬ 
erations ANDY ROBUSTELLI. 52. resigned 

HIRED: By Duke to tcplucc tired football Coach Mike 
McGee. SHIRLEY (RED) WILSON 52. who had a 
10-year record of 72-34-3 ai Eton College 

NAMED: Coach of the U S women's basketball leant 
for Ihe 1980 Olympics. SUE GUNTER. 39. who has 
coached Mscasons ai Stephen F Austin Slate. 

NAMED: Winner of the E. Roland Hainmun Harness 
Horse of the Year award. ABERCROMBIE. The 3-year- 
old pacer set a one-year earnings record of 5703.260, 


CREDITS 

4—David falconei 12.13—(clockwise bom lop toll) 
Heinz Kluetmeier. Tony Tnolo. Manny Millan. James 
Drake. Waiter looss Jr is— (clockwise horn rop left) 
Hew Kluet meier. Manny Millan, James Drake, Hem? 
Kluetmeier, George Long. Heinz Kluetmeier 27—'Wal¬ 
ter loossjr .28— Marvin t Newman (top). Walter loOSS 
Jr (bottom leh). James Drake: 29—Neil leiter. jo— 
Tony Tomsic «i—John McDermott: 42A3—Ricn 
Clarkson (left). Evelyn Floret-Black Star (top). Jay Lev- 
iton-Atlanta (bottom left] Shelly Katz-8lack Star. *4. 

46— (clockwise horn top toff) Steven Hanson. Grant M 
Halier Michael Salas. Evelyn Floret-Black Star. James 
Drake 48—Gerald R Bnmacombe (top). George Long. 

47— Can iwasaki. 88—Tony Tomsic: 101—Don Barttot- 
n-San Diego Union. Kathleen Center. Campbell Com¬ 
mercial Photography. San Diego Union. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


GEO. WORTHINGTON 


San Dieui 



Worthington. 58. a re¬ 
tired naval aviator, set a 
world hang-gliding alti¬ 
tude-gain record when he 
soared from 5.800 feet to 
17.500 feet. He also holds 
world records for dis¬ 
tance 195 miles), goal dis¬ 
tance (95 miles) and out- 
and-reiurn (47.4 miles). 



RON ROBERTS 

San Diem 

Ron won the mile for 
16- and 17-year-olds in 
the Junior Olympics at 
Lincoln. Neb. in 4:13.38. 
He also finished 22nd at 
the Junior Olympic cross¬ 
country meet in Shawnee 
Mission. Kans. to lead the 
San Diego T.C. to the 
team title. 



NATHALIE ROBERGE 

SAN DiE(h> 


Nathalie. 13. won the 
junior girls' slalom ai 
Ihe National Water Ski 
Championships in De¬ 
troit. She was also award¬ 
ed the Ski Nautique Tro¬ 
phy for having the highest 
combined point total. Her 
brother Carl, 14. won the 
trophy in 1976 and 1977. 



JIM BODINE 

San Dik.o 

Jim, now 11. holds nine 
national AAU 10-and- 
under swimming records: 
the 100-yard and 100-me¬ 
ter breaststroke; 50-mc- 
ter. 100-yard and 100- 
meter freestyle; 200-yard 
and 200-meter individual 
medley; and 200-yard and 
200-mcter freestyle. 



WEBB CHILES 

San DlC«.<> 

Chiles. 36. is currently 
seven weeks into a five- 
year, 32.000-milc solo 
voyage around the world 
aboard a Drascombe Lug¬ 
ger, an 18'. open-cockpit 
gaff-rigged ketch. Eigh¬ 
teen months ago he com¬ 
pleted a 27.000-mile solo 
circumnavigation. 



BOB GALLOWAY 

San Diu.ii 

Galloway. 60. an insur¬ 
ance salesman, teamed 
with Charles Lass to win 
the doubles at the nation¬ 
al 60-and-over hard-couri 
tennis championships in 
Santa Barbara. He also 
reached the fourth round 
of the 45-and-ovcr singles 
championship. 
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THE READER S TAK E OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


SNOW FLURRIES 

Sir: 

With the temperature plummeting below 
zero, the wind-chill readings falling to intol¬ 
erable levels and the snowfall exceeding pre¬ 
dictions, the last thing I needed was a Win¬ 
ter Sports Special (Dec. 11). Bring on your 
annual swimsuit preview! 

MarkSinz 
Oaalaska, Wis. 

Sir: 

John G. Zimmerman’s photographs of ski 
bowls (Whoopee Wonderland , Dec. 11) left 
me spellbound. They were so lifelike that I 
thought I was there instead of here in rainy 
Virginia. 

John W. Kraus 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Sir: 

I must admit that your article on ski bowls 
was informative, interesting and exciting. But 
when William Oscar Johnson concludes by 
saying, "Bow) skiing is as good as skiing gets,” 
I have to disagree. 

Tree skiing is the ultimate. It is steep and 
challenging, and the quality of the snow is bet¬ 
ter. because the trees offer more protection 
from wind and sun. 

Max Rosenfeld 
San Francisco 

ICE CLIMB 

Sir: 

The article Daring Young Man on a Tow¬ 
er of Ice (Dec. 11) is a fascinating account of 
a challenging experience. The superb writing 
of William Oscar Johnson allowed me to ad¬ 
mire both the climber and the poetry of his 
movement. This was more than a story, it 
was a gift of sharing. 

Rabbi Elliot Holin 
Westlake Village. Calif. 

Sir: 

The account of Jeff Lowe’s solo ice climb 
was most engrossing. Johnson writes with 
such a sense of realism and detail that one 
can almost imagine oneself clinging to frozen 
Bridalveil Fall. Also, my congratulations to 
Phologiaphci Willis A. Wood foi some ex¬ 
cellent pictures. 

Richard A. Perry 
Minneapolis 

SPARKS 

Sir: 

I was interested in your Scorecard item 
(Dec. 11) on the Cincinnati Reds’ firing of 
Manager Sparky Anderson. Executive Vice- 
President Dick Wagner’s excuse for the fir¬ 
ing was the weakest one I have ever heard. 
He said that Anderson didn’t speak out 
strongly against Pete Rose’s defection. What 


could Anderson say? He had no control over 
the purse strings. 

If the Reds are smart, they’ll fire Wagner 
and John McNamara, Anderson’s replace¬ 
ment (I use that term loosely), then rehire An¬ 
derson and his coaches and give the rest of 
the unsigned players everything they want. 

Eric-Morgan Schultz 

McKinleyville, Calif. 

Sir: 

I suggest not a fan boycott of Opening Day, 
but a totally silent crowd. Picture 50,000 Cin¬ 
cinnati fans sitting in Riverfront Stadium for 
three hours with their arms folded, uttering 
not a sound. That should let the sports world 
know how we feel about the shabby treat¬ 
ment of Sparky Anderson by Dick Wagner. 

David E. Carter 

Ashland, Ky. 

PRIDE AND POISE 

Sir: 

Pride comes easily to an Oakland Raider 
fan, what with the Raiders having pro foot¬ 
ball’s best record over the previous 10 years. 

Poise, however, is difficult to maintain 
when guys like Joe Marshall try to wipe that 
pride away because of one poor game (The 
Broncos Say Thanks. Dec. 11). 

Bill Rakers 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Sir: 

Why can't everybody let the Oakland Raid¬ 
ers die in peace? 

Alan R. Eagle 
Los Altos Hills. Calif. 

BALLARD AND GRETZKY 

Sir: 

How can Toronto Maple Leaf owner Har¬ 
old Ballard (A Tongue on the Loose. Dec. 

11) be against an NHL-WHA merger? Look 
at the NFL and the NBA. They merged with 
or absorbed their rival leagues and are suc¬ 
cessful. It seems to me the NHL can use all 
the help it can get. Ballard should be trying 
to help the whole league, not just himself. 
Not even Jerry Kirshenbaum’s fine article on 
the WHA's Wayne Gretzky (Minor Miracle 
Up North) could save this issue, but thanks 
for the picture of the Edmonton Oilers’ Bill 
Flett. 

Fred Weiss 
Brodheadsville. Pa. 

Sir: 

A player of the caliber and potential of 
Wayne Gretzky is all the more reason for the 
WHA and NHL to merge. Then we who live 
in NHL cities can see this extraordinarily tal¬ 
ented athlete. 

R. P. Fox 
Little Neck, N. Y. 


MONDAY SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 

Sir: 

Regarding the “Monday night alternative,” 
(TV/Radio, Dec. 11), commercial time on 
the 1978 ABC telecasts was unavailable to 
Budweiser, so we purchased the CBS Radio 
package. Anxious to promote listenership, 
and thus increase the reach of our commer¬ 
cials, our brand team made an announcement 
at the outset emphasizing the excellence of 
the Jack Buck-Hank Stram broadcast team. 

However, for reasons we do not complete¬ 
ly understand, our announcement struck the 
fancy of certain journalists, including one at 
SI. As a result, Anheuser-Busch and Budwei¬ 
ser were put in the position of impugning, at 
least implicitly, the quality and character of 
the ABC-TV team. 

While Buck and Stram have been excel¬ 
lent all season long, any suggestion that the 
ABC team is anything less than outstanding 
is to us both regrettable and untrue. 

Let’s face it. ABC-TV made Monday Night 
Football the American institution it has be¬ 
come, and the trio of men in ABC's broad¬ 
casting booth deserves the lion’s share of the 
credit. More to the point, if commercial time 
on the ABC telecasts were available, we 
would execute the buy without hesitation, 
Michael J. Roarty 
Vice President, Marketing 
Beer Division 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

St. Louis 
Sir: 

With Jack Buck and Hank Stram report¬ 
ing, you don’t even need a TV to gel a clear 
picture of what’s going on. 

Anthony Esposito 
Bowie. Md. 

Sir: 

My only regret is that this article was not 
published before the season started. 

Larry Kruger 
Jackson. Minn. 

WOMEN'S BASKETBALL 

Sir: 

Although I thoroughly enjoyed your col¬ 
lege basketball issue (Nov. 27), I was disturbed 
by your failure to mention the U.S. Air Force 
Academy's women's team, which had a 20-2 
record last season and was one of the best Di¬ 
vision II teams in the Rocky Mountain area. 
Considering that last year’s team was made 
up entirely of freshmen and sophomores, this 
year’s should be even better. 

Cadet John T. Farquhar 
U.S. Air Force Academy. Colo. 

Sir: 

I read your survey of women's basketball 
continued 
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Sears Guardsman 
Radials. 


At these prices 
they'll be going fast. 


Four Radials 



most compacts and subcompacts. 
PJus $7.36 Federal Excise Tax. 
Fits 13-inch rim. You save $23. 



most mid-size cars. 

Plus $9.44 to $10.60 Federal Excise Tax. 
Fits 14-inch rim. You save $9 to $37. 



most full-size cars. 

Plus $11.00 to $11.76 Federal Excise Tax 
Fits 15-inch rim. You save $7 to $23. 



Feel the difference as you drive. Radial construction means 
less tread squirm for improved gas mileage plus better 
steering and handling than with bias ply or bias belted tires. 

You get two fiber glass belts for strength and a 
wrap-around tread design to really grab hold of the road. 


Sears Guardsman Radials. 
Get ’em while they last. 


RETAIL OFFER FROM DEC. 24 to JAN. 20. 

Prices and dates may varv in Alaska and Hawaii. 
Whitewalls extra. 


Sears 


$ 


Tire and Auto Centers 


©Sears, Roebuck and Co.. 1978 


“Straight Talk, Good Values 
and Satisfaction.” 















The Year 
In Sports 
1978 

Sports Illustrated s third annual spe¬ 
cial issue. The Year In Sports ' 1978 will 
be out February 12. 1979 

Just think of what's already hap¬ 
pened in sports in 1978, and you'll see 
why The Year In Sports/1978 will be a 
sell-out issue 

• Steve Cauthen rode into history 
aboard Affirmed, taking the Triple 
Crown at 1 8 

• Nancy Lopez emerged as golf 's 
brightest young star, winning five 
straighl tournaments. 

• Muhammad Ali lost his champion¬ 
ship to Leon Spinks, and won it 
back again 

It is expected that this issue will 
equal, if not exceed, the same bonus 
distribution of 100,000 that A Year In 
Sports 1977 enjoyed. This bonus was 
achieved through extra newsstand 
sales. Sports lllustrated's use of the 
issue for special promotions, and use 
by advertisers. 

Advertising availabilities in The Year 
In Sports 1978 are national pages, 
national spreads, and multiple page 
units only 

The advertising sales closing date 
will be December 22, 1978, or when 
contracts for 54 pages are received 
prior to that date 

The Year in Sports 1978 will carry 
more editorial pages than ever before, 
and 90% of them will feature full-color 
photographs selected from the more 
than half million frames shot annually 
for Sports Illustrated Make sure you're 
part of: 

The Year In Sports/1978 



19TH HOLE continued 

and was intrigued to note that Chris Critelli 
will perform for Old Dominion. She already 
has played for two Canadian universities. 
Winnipeg (1975-76) and Laurentian (1976- 
78). Let's stop pretending that this is colle¬ 
giate athletics. Women’s sports do not seem 
to have profiled at all from the mistakes of 
men's intercollegiate athletics. 

John H. Wrede 
Due West. S.C. 

• Because Critelli is attending Old Dominion 
on a sports scholarship given by the Cana¬ 
dian government, the AIAW has ruled her in¬ 
eligible to play with the Lady Monarchs this 
season. However, Critelli plans to return to 
Old Dominion next year and is expected to 
play out her remaining season of eligibility 
then.—ED. 

GREAT DANES 

Sir: 

You put together an excellent college bas¬ 
ketball preview. However, in Steve Wulfs ar¬ 
ticle on the small colleges, he focuses on the 
Hamilton Continentals, a marvelously talent¬ 
ed Division III squad that went 23—3 last year. 
The Continentals had the nation's longest 
winning streak—21 games—a year ago. until 
they met the Great Danes of Albany (N.Y.) 
State, who shocked Hamilton 94-83, and then 
proved it was no fluke by defeating the Con¬ 
tinentals 101-95 a few days later to win the 
ECAC Upstate New York Tournament. The 
Great Danes have another strong team this 
season. 

Pall Schwartz 

Lynbrook. N.Y. 

MAKE ROOM FOR PETRIE 

Sir: 

In your review of college basketball’s vin¬ 
tage years (Nov. 27), you omitted Geoff Pe¬ 
trie from the class of 1967-70. There’s no 
doubt that the players mentioned (Maravich. 
Issel. Lanier. Murphy. Mount. Scott. Archi¬ 
bald, Cowens and Tomjanovich) were the 
cream of the crop. However, Petrie must be 
considered a member of this elite group. Af¬ 
ter a fine career at Princeton. Geoff played 
six seasons with the Trail Blazers. In his first 
year, Geoff became the seventh rookie in 
NBA history to score 2,000 or more points, 
which earned him co-Rookie of the Year hon¬ 
ors with Dave Cowens. Unfortunately, recur¬ 
ring knee problems forced him to retire at 
28. when he was still in his prime. 

Michael J. Weber 
Vancouver. Wash. 
VOICE OF THE WOLVERINES 
Sir: 

Thank you for the story on Bob Ufer 
(TV/Radio. Dec. 4). The intensity of his 
Maize and Blue tunnel vision is equaled by 
the intensity of his love and concern for the 
game, its players and their fans. Ufer is first 
class all the way. 

Aaron Pashak 
Kawkawlin. Mich. 
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Sir: 

I listen to Bob Ufer every Saturday there 
is a game I cannot attend. 

Jeff Kabat 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sir: 

Several weeks ago I had to listen to Bob 
Ufer’s description of the Michigan-Michigan 
State game on my rented car’s AM radio. 
What a relief it was to reach my friends’ home 
in Ann Arbor and listen to Tom Hemingway 
call the game on the university's FM station, 
WUOM. Having lived in Ann Arbor for nine 
years. I have formed the opinion that Hem¬ 
ingway is one of the ablest announcers in the 
business. Too bad John Papanek didn’t do a 
piece on him instead of the sophomoric Ufer. 
who is the worst announcer I’ve ever heard 
on a broadcast not coming from Chicago. 

H. Anthony Ashby 
Portland, Ore. 

DYNASTIC CLAIMS 

Sir: 

This is the third occasion of my writing 
SI, and all of my letters have been concerned 
with the same athletic achievement—name¬ 
ly. the winning of the Illinois Class 4-A high 
school football championship by Joliet (III.) 
Catholic High School. 

The object of my first letter (1975) was to 
gain recognition for Joliet Catholic's feat and 
to make SI aware of the beginning of a dy¬ 
nasty. My second letter (1976) acknowledged 
the relative insignificance (to a national sports 
magazine) of that first championship, in light 
of all the high school teams that win state 
championships each year—but also pointed 
out that Joliet Catholic had done it again. 

This letter, after a one-year hiatus (build¬ 
ing my case, as it were), comes to advise you 
that the dynasty is in full sway. Joliet Cath¬ 
olic has just completed another undefeated 
season, shutting out all four championship 
playoff opponents en route to its fourth con¬ 
secutive Illinois 4-A championship. 

Additionally, the Hilltoppers have now 
won 32 consecutive games, won or shared 
their conference title in seven of the last eight 
years and won 58 of their last 60 games. 23 
of them shutouts. Over their four champi¬ 
onship seasons they have a regular-season rec¬ 
ord of 51-1. 

I might add that Coach Gordon Gillespie 
not only guided Joliet Catholic's football team 
to the four championships, but he also 
coached Lewis University of nearby Romeo- 
ville. 1)1. to three consecutive NAIA baseball 
championships. 

Please, for Gordie and his young men. give 
Joliet Catholic some mention. 

R. J. WlLSTERMAN 
Class of'57 
Reno 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 




1979 FORD LTD 

INTRODUCING 
A NEW AMERICAN 
ROAD CAR. 



LTD Landau 4-Door Sedan 


with more passenger room inside to full-size roominess. See your local 
help give you comfort on even the Ford Dealer, and test drive the new 
longest trips—with more head room, LTD on your own roads, 
leg room and shoulder room—front 
seat and back—than last year’s LTD. 

Yet the new LTD is actually easier 
handling and easier parking than 
before, even in tough city traffic. 

In addition to its standard 5.0 litre 
V-8 engine, the full-size 1979 LTD 
offers you an impressive list of 
standard features, in 2-door, 4-door 
and Wagon models. 

Ford LTD for 1979. A New American 
Road Car designed to take you 
across town or across the country in 


More front seat room 
More rear seat room 
More handling ease 
More window area 
More driver convenience 
...than the 1978 LTD. 

The 1979 LTD was engineered to 
make driving on today s American 
Roads a pleasure. With a new com¬ 
bination of roominess, handling 
ease and driver convenience for the 
LTD. This new LTD is a beauty. 

This year's LTD has been designed 


LTD Landau 2-Door Sedan 


FORD LTD 


FORD DIVISION 






“Us Tareyton smokers 
would rather 
than fight!” 

Your present filter is only doing 
half the job, because it doesn’t 
have Tareyton's activated 
charcoal filtration. 

There is no substitute for 
Tareyton lights. 

Kings 8mg.tar Jmg.nic. 

100’s 9mg.tar.8mg.nic. 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Only8mg.tar 


Only 9 mg. tar 


Tareyton lights, 8 mg. “tar', 0.7 mg. nicotine, Tareyton long lights, 9 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by PTC method. 












